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For my daughter, 

TERRY, 


wishing her, in the words of Pascal Paoli: 
‘'Cuore in fronte e strada dritta/' 
An open heart and a straight road. 
FiewYorh, 1944 



In ivhat torn ship soever I cmhark, 

That ship shall he my emhhm of Thy ark; 

I sacrifice this Island unto Thee 

And all whom I loud there and who lov*d me; 

As the tree's sap doth seek the root helow 
In winter, in my winter now I go, 

Where none hut Thee, th' Eternal root 
Of true Love I may know. 

Seal then this hill of my Divorce to All 
On whom those fainter beams of love did fall; 
Marry those loves which in youth scattered he 
On Fame, Wit, Hopes (false mistresses) to Thee. 
Churches are best for prayer that have least light: 
To see God only, I go out of sight; 

And to 'scape stormy days, I choose 
An everlasting night. 


JOHN DONNE 
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PART ONE 


1755 

Tke Manifesto 




CHAPTER I 


The capricious wind, changing at dawn, emj^ed 
thd^aiis of a fishing smack making its way west- 
ward over the smooth waters of the Mediterranean 
toward the coast of Corsica. A passenger in the stem 
sat up quickly as the boat tacked to catch the drift 
of the offshore breeze. It was too dark to see the shore 
twenty miles ahead, too dark to distinguish any part 
of Corsica, but she was there — oh, she was there! — 
intimately revealed in the warm gusts blowing over 
him. It traveled far, the scent of the maquis. 

There was no end to the ingredients he could name: 
rosemary, lavender, speedwell, thyme, bugloss, mar- 
joram, sage; he could distinguish rock-rose cistus, 
white, mauve, laurel-leaved and multiple, the macchia 
from which the maquis got its name, when he had 
done with naming and remembering them he had not 
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done, he had not even defined the smell of Corsica 
. . . eucalyptus, pine, blossoming chestnut, myrtle, 
broom, faint persistent clover ... A sudden brightness 
came into his eyes, he closed them hastily. 

“Sixteen years,” he said to himself, “yes, I am 
thirty now, I was fourteen then.” 

He turned in the direction of the helmsman. 

“It must be sixteen years since I sat in a fishing 
boat on such a night as this with such a breeze, going 
into exile with my father.” 

“He is a great man. Signor Paoli,” a grave voice 
answered out of the darkness beside him, “your father 
is our greatest patriot.” 

“He is old and sick or he would be with us now. 
Ho^ long will it be before we reach Aleria? Two 
hours more?” 

“Longer than that; it will take more time now*t^at 
we must beat against the wind.” 

Paoli settled back impatiently. It was always diffi- 
cult for him to keep his restless body still, twenty 
minutes was his limit and he had been penned for 
hours in this seat, motionless, cramped in the dark- 
ness. He wanted to spring up, to move about, to push 
the boat forward or to drag it back. 

Everything in his life had brought him to this 
hour and now that it was here he could not think 
of the vanishing past, the approaching future, without 
a swift disturbing pang. Sometimes in the crucial 
period before action at the height of a campaign 
he had been conscious of the same sensation of being 
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caught up, suspended in a timeless space, of the agony 
of wanting not to have started or to arrive. 

Not to have started— but for years he had been 
trained, prepared, destined for this. Even his birth 
set him apart. He was the son of Giacinto Paoli, 
Corsica’s greatest patriot, as the helmsman said, who 
led the people in revolt against the Genoese. It did not 
matter that he failed to drive them out of Corsica, that 
all his plans and hopes went down with his defeat, 
it mattered only that he fought and spent his for- 
tune and his life and, exiled, formed his son to take 
his place. Giacinto bought the best for his son, even 
to the great Genovesi, Professor of Jurisprudence in 
Naples, as a tutor, even to a commission in the King 
of Naples’ service. Pascal fought in the Calabrian cam- 
paign. A knowledge of law and war might be con- 
sidered essential in the grounding of a liberator; in 
theory at least he had mastered these. 

Law and war and religion, the old man would have 
added. He wanted Pascal to become a monk. Curi- 
ously enough the vows of the church did not prevent 
a man from becoming a soldier or a politician. The 
fighting monks of Corsica were leaders in each re- 
volt. Their monasteries harbored the patriots, monks 
who did not fight were hospital attendants. 

“The monks have only two things on their minds, 
God and Corsica. They are not entangled with lesser 
things.” 

Paoli smiled in the darkness. The religious life might 
seem the right solution to his father, who married 
young and had a family, or to his brother Clement, 
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who also married young and had a daughter before 
he became a tertiary of the Franciscan rule. Pascal 
was content to follow his brother officers into the 
brothels of Naples, high-class, efficient and imper- 
sonal. It had the same effect, he told his father, he 
was free, he was not entangled with lesser things. 

“An open heart and a straight road,” he murmured, 
“and no woman either end of it for me.” 

The light was beginning to grow, he could see the 
faces of the fishermen in the boat with him now. 
There were three, a father and two sons, with typical 
Corsican faces, dark and serious. They were studying 
him, openly, intently, as though they appraised what 
sort of cargo they were landing — contraband — ^in 
Corsica. 

They saw a man of good height — even seated he 
looked tall — ^with broad shoulders and a muscular 
body, long legs and arms. He had a high, square fore- 
head, with bushy eyebrows over intelligent dark eyes. 
There was a surprising quality of understanding 
gentleness in them that quarreled with the rest of his 
face, the stem mouth, the determined chin. Taken al- 
together he was an admirable specimen of the states- 
men-philosophers springing up all over Europe at 
the turn of the century. The fishermen relaxed. They 
smiled. They might not think of him in just those 
terms, they knew a leader when they saw him, Corsica 
might yet be free. 

“It is a pity that we cannot land in Bastia,” the 
helmsman said. He was the father, weather-beaten 
and bent, his face seamed and salted by years at sea. 
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It would be good to land in Bastia. Ah, those dirty 
Genoese dogs!” He spat overside. His sons followed 
suit. The three spittles sailed toward Bastia. 

“We’ve eluded them, that’s good enough so far.” 
Paoli stared at the long hne of coast, mountainous, 
forested, clothed in mist. Straight ahead was the 
Plaine Orientale, low-lying marshes with lakes sepa- 
rated from the sea by narrow strips of mud where they 
would land, Aleria, unhealthy in the heat. “But it 
isn’t the fever season yet,” he said. 

The helmsman grunted. 

“Bastia has a good harbor. I went there in your 
father’s time, before the Genoese took it to keep. 
Now that you are back as . . .” 

“As deputy for Rostino,” Paoli put in quickly. 
That was what he was, deputy for Rostino, the can- 
ton of his birthplace Morosaglia. Actually he knew, 
and these men knew too by their expressions, he was 
coming to be elected chief of Corsica. Probably he 
would be called the General as his father before him, 
possibly the President, or King. Titles were unim- 
portant. General would be best. He stretched himself. 
The sun rose behind them rolling back the mist, 
touching the mountains and the lakes with gold, with 
red. 

“Ah,” he sighed, looking at Corsica, “the land, the 
land at last! ” 

A little group of people waited on the shore. He 
recognized his brother, Clement, standing between 
two monks, and swung himself over the gunwale, 
stepping into the sea. It ruined his boots, but he could 
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not wait for the boat to be beached. Clement was run- 
ning forward, transformed by excitement, his dark 
brooding face alive with a gay smile. His feet sank 
in the mud as he grasped at Pascal, 

“Did you bring everything,” he stammered to cover, 
his emotion, “the tools, the dishes, coffee, chocolate?” 

“Yes,” Pascal answered gravely, “and a little pot to 
make it in. I have twenty shirts with me, thirteen new, 
seven middle-aged. I have a camp bed.” 

“Historical first sayings!” he thought, amused. “The 
Liberator sets foot on his native shore, talking of 
chocolate and shirts . . . life’s great moments, never 
wholly great.” 

He turned to the fishermen behind him, struggling 
with his trunk. 

“What are your names?” 

“Jacobi,” the helmsman said, smiling. “We are the 
Jacobis from Ore.” 

“I want to thank you.” His hand went to his 
wallet. The three men stiffened, the same quick anger 
darkening their faces. There was a moment of tension 
in the company gathering about Pascal. Clement 
looked at him in surprise. He caught himself. This 
was not Naples with every man’s hand out begging; 
these were Corsicans, mortally insulted, he could see 
it in their eyes, in the flash of their fingers reaching 
for their belts where sharp stilettos hung; this was the 
country of vendetta; this was the blunder that might 
wreck a man. Pie continued to search his wallet with 
one hand while the other adroitly palmed a medal 
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of the Madonna from pocket to groping fist among 
the coins. 

“Here,” he said, “I want you to have something 
to remember this night’s work. He held it out as 
though he had just taken it from the wallet. “The 
Holy Father blessed this medal. I’m sorry there aren’t 
three. Shall we give it to the boat perhaps, to make all 
fair?” 

The Jacobis smiled. There was a little relaxing sigh 
among the rest of the company. Old Jacobi, the 
helmsman, took the medal, examining it. 

“All the same,” he said huskily, “I wish we could 
have landed in Bastia.” 

“We’ll make you a better port than Bastia one of 
these days,” Pascal laughed, “on the other side of the 
island where the Genoese never come. What do you 
say, gentlemen?” 

His swift smile embraced the little circle pressing 
forward to be presented. Clement began to do the 
honors: 

“Signor Nicodemo Milleli, my brother, Signor 
Prato Pasquellani, my brother. Father Genoveso, 
Abbot Mariani, Father la Stretta, my brother.” 

Pascal looked iatently at each man, bowing or 
crossing himself; he did not speak, his thoughts were 
a confused mixture of triumph and dismay. This was 
the committee come to welcome him, to put the gov- 
ernment of the country in his hands. He looked over 
his shoulder. The Jacobis were pushing off their boat, 
unrolling their net, already thinking of the catch 
they had missed by ferrying him. There was no re- 
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treat. Ahead of him the melancholy, deserted plain 
stretched to the town of Aleria, built by the Romans 
when it was their capital, beyond that the maquis, 
beyond that the lulls. 

“You could not have landed here a few weeks 
later,” Abbot Mariani said pleasantly, falling into step 
beside him as they strolled away from the beach. 

Pascal nodded. He knew about the fever. Pirates 
had driven the people of Aleria into the hills so that 
they had been unable to drain the marshes or to tend 
the dikes. The neglected swamps bred death. No one 
came except in the winter, when the shepherds grazed 
their sheep, or in the early spring, when a few 
daring farmers sowed a handful of wheat, leaving it 
hastily to reap later as the healthful cold set in. 
He sighed. The plain was beautiful with its two big 
rivers, the Golo and the Tavignano, and its lakes. Per- 
haps sometime the draining could be started again, 
when the Genoese were driven out. He brought back 
his attention to the abbot, who was still talking: 

“It’s a pity that it couldn’t be Bastia, as the fellow 
said.” 

“No matter. I’m here and a few hours takes s to 
the hills.” 

Abbot Mariani had a shrewd eye. Pascal steeled 
himself to bear his scrutiny, speculative, appraising, 
noncommittal . . . He felt little and lonely, standing 
on the sand in his wet shoes. He thought of his father. 
“You would have known how to command respect, 
you would have known what to say and do from the 
first moment.” A picture of the resolute face with 
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the Straight lips, the tender, tired eyes, came to him 
suddenly. He turned his head. Clement was at his 
elbow. 

“I wish our father could be here; he is failing. I 
left him old and ill.” 

Clement said nothing. His shoulders sagged, the 
spring left his walk. Pascal pressed his arm. The two 
brothers understood each other. At that moment they 
were far away from the present with its suppressed 
excitement, from the little group of notables come to 
welcome their future chief; they were in a white- 
washed kitchen smelling of fresh-baked bread, of 
chestnut flour and oranges, of simmering goat. They 
stood one each side of a black-veloured knee, while a 
man with grave eyes and deep voice told them stories. 
They were little boys at home, before the defeat, be- 
fore the exile and the separation. 

‘‘Are you hungry?” Signor Milleli asked. 

Pascal shook his head. 

“We will eat at the first stop after we reach the hills. 
It may not be too good to linger here, although the 
season of fevers isn’t till next month.” 

Pascal nodded. “By all means.” 

“F 'x'e are the animals,” Father la Stretta said, re- 
lieved. He was fat and did not like to walk, especially 
in the growing heat of the day. Ahead of them, in a 
shaded grove of eucalyptus trees a dozen small 
donkeys were grazing, fat and contented, in charge 
of some girls. 

The sun was riding high in the blue above. Orezza’s 
forest of chestnut trees in the heart of the country 
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Stretched like a sea of dark-green, waves flecked 
through with foamy white; the trees were in blossom. 
Nearer slopes, covered with cistus, myrtle and arbutus 
gave forth a heavy, heady scent, the smell of the ma- 
quis, less startling now than when traveling over 
water twenty miles from shore. 

Small gray asses, carrying bundles twice their size, 
traveled this path like the bed of a dried-up stream 
or the rough course of a boulder torn from the moun- 
tainside. Dusty pebbles rolled clicking beneath their 
hoofs down the ravine. Still they climbed, their 
woolly rumps insolent and cross in the sunshine, 
prodded on by girls with pointed sticks. 

The girl in front of PaoK’s mule walked proudly 
with the sure-footed stride of a woman used to 
carrying weights. When her right arm lunged for- 
ward at the donkeys, her left went to the basket on 
her head, a large flat-bottomed pannier used by fisher- 
women on the coast. There were no fish in it now, 
but food and wine for the refreshment of the com- 
pany. Paoli, watching her, thought of Neapolitan 
ladies he had known who could not have walked an 
hour in that heat. She was a striking picture of his 
country’s strength. 

Far down the hillside a man on a black mule 
whistled. The girl turned her head. He whistled again, 
pointing upward to the sun above them. It was noon. 
The donkeys stopped in their tracks. No sticks poked, 
so they turned aside, browsing along the banks. Pascal 
left the road for the shade of a large cork tree, lower- 
ing himself from the saddle with a sigh of relief. 
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The air was filled with the sound of scattering 
stones and tinkling bells as Signor Milleli rode up be- 
side him, pulling in his mule. He rode with a rope 
halter, rope stirrups, a keg each side of the wooden 
saddle and a bundle balanced behind. He was short 
and swarthy, with fierce gray eyes and brown mus- 
tache; he wore black velvet with a crimson sash and as 
he swung himself down the sun’s rays gleamed from 
the gun behind his shoulder to the pistol at his side. 
He filled his flask from one of the kegs, took a pack- 
age from above it, turning the mule loose to join the 
donkeys under an overhanging pine tree by the bank. 

“You ride prepared for emergencies,” Pascal said 
as Milleli flung himself down beside him. 

“I’m an old campaigner. General.” Pascal held up 
a protesting hand. “I should say Deputy.” Milleli 
smiled. “Will you drink with me?” He held out his 
flask. Pascal took it, looking down the road for the 
rest of the company. Clement, the two monks, and 
their retinue of loaded donkeys were rounding the 
curve directly below, Signor Pasquellani and Father 
la Stretta were still out of sight. 

“Don’t wait for your first drink on Corsican soil,” 
Milleli advised. “Drink little and often, on every 
excuse. I’ll give you a toast: Basterebbero le donne 
contra i Genovesi! ” 

“Our women would be enough to down the 
Genoese? It’s a good toast — I wish it were the truth. 
My father didn’t find it so, and he was a better man 
than you or I, Signor Milleli.” 

“I haven’t lost my memory or my wits. He was a 
great patriot. Nevertheless, down with the Genoese! 
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And may his son drive the last one out of Corsica.” 

“I drink to that!” Pascal took a sip and handed the 
flask back to Milleli, wondering as he did so why 
even here, even among this hand-picked group of 
supporters, he should flinch from the thought of 
poison, poisoned wine or food. “I’d rather be shot by 
a bandit than die such a Genoese death.” 

The girls were spreading shawls on the ground, 
setting out loaves of bread and bruccio cheese. The 
rest of the company rode up, dismounting thankfully. 

“We mustn’t make too long a siesta,” Clement 
called; the others agreed. They ate and drank in 
silence, hastily, their minds aware of the danger of 
a Genoese ambush, or, since they had reached the 
country of the bandits, of a stray shot from a brigand 
with a feud. They all had corporate vendetta in their 
families, quarrels that dated back to God knows 
when, futile, ancient grievances of no possible in- 
terest at the present day, yet claiming every year 
their toll of men. 

“Sometimes I think the Genoese are behind a lot of 
it,” Clement mused. “They exploit our national 
stupidity, setting us to assassinate each other.” 

“Come,” he directed, rounding up the women, who 
fell upon the donkeys and the mules with cries of 
“Tsa! Tsa!” When all was sorted, each mounted, the 
procession moved forward more briskly because of 
the rest. 

It was a six-hour climb. As the road wound past 
steep ravines, the spire of Morosaglia rose from the 
forest now on the right, now on the left, now lost in 
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the sudden looming of the road ahead, now dropped 
behind as the road doubled back upon itself, now 
found a little nearer, round a curve. Pascal felt he 
knew each stone from every angle, against the hill- 
side or against the sky. He had a strange sensation 
when at length they passed beneath it, coming to the 
place that he had known, he felt that he had never 
been away, that all the years of Naples and Calabria 
and Elba and the journey in the fishing boat were 
parts of the same dream, a tawdry, jumbled dream, 
faded into nothing, now that he was home. 

The spire rose from a cluster of roofs at the foot 
of the village hill. It was the familiar, four-sided, 
three-storied campanile with tall windows and 
rounded dome, whose counterpart could be seen 
rising from hundreds of Corsican churches. This be- 
longed to a monastery of the Franciscan brotherhood. 
Pascal could see the friars in their brown robes mov- 
ing about the grounds, cultivating vines, fruits, vege- 
tables, in little fields terrassed out of the hillside. They 
looked up as the procession came in sight. The three 
friars, Father la Stretta, Father Genoveso and Abbot 
Mariani, stopped at the gate. 

“We have a room for you,” the abbot said, “all fitted 
out beside your brother’s. He makes his quarters with 
us often, you must do the same. Anything in the 
monastery is at your disposal.” 

“Thank you.” Pascal looked inquiringly at Clement. 

“Tonight we sleep at home.” 

Pascal turned. 

“I shall visit you very soon, I shall take every ad- 
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vantage of the accommodation you offer me. I am 
touched beyond words, my father will be touched ex- 
ceedingly, by my reception as his son. May we all 
work together . . .” He was stumbling on. Suddenly 
he stopped, took off his hat and made the sign of the 
cross like a little boy. The abbot blessed him and 
the mules went on. 

The road took a sudden twist, leaving the monas- 
tery behind. Now he could see the village itself, 
stretching steeply ahead. It looked like a fortress. 
Well, so it was, Pascal reflected; this part of Corsica 
had always been the citadel of the patriots, untaken 
and untakable by the Genoese. No wonder the houses 
had a bleak aspect, their frowning windows cut small 
on the lower stories as though to allow the passage of 
a gun and nothing else. They were tall buildings, of 
flaky schiststone, with heavily tiled roofs. There wepe 
no gay colors as on the tinted walls of the houses on 
the coast, only gray, unrelieved gray, with here and 
there a shutter framed in white. 

The streets were narrow and cobbled. The tired 
donkeys struck their hoofs against the uneven stones. 
Now and then they stopped altogether in mute pro- 
test. The women prodded them on. 

“Tsa! Tsa! Get on with you! Soon home! Soon 
home!” 

“Soon home!” The words stuck in Pascal’s throat. 
He turned sharply to Clement. 

“Is it true,” he asked, “that we shall sleep at home 
tonight?” 

Clement nodded. 
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“I thought the house was deserted, fallen in ruins?” 

“It has been set in order and repaired for you.” 
Clement made a swift gesture down the hill. “You’ll 
find it more practical to spend your time at the monas- 
tery. It is headquarters for the patriots, and better 
equipped for work, discussion, interviews — ” he 
shrugged — “but for tonight, and when you feel in- 
clined — ” He broke off, turning down an alley to the 
right. Pascal followed, the donkeys followed him, 
picking up their feet as though they sensed the end 
of the long trail was near. They all stopped in the 
courtyard of a house that seemed at first glance more 
formidable and grim than any of the others they had 
passed. Pascal took in the heavy, solid walls, the square 
doorway with its plain portico and gray slate roof, 
the three steps up to it, worn and familiar as the climb- 
ing vines, the acacia tree shading the entrance, then he 
started. 

“The windows,” he cried in astonishment while 
Clement nodded and smiled, “the windows have glass 
in them! My father never had that.” 



CHATTER II 


The first thing Pascal did when he woke in his 
father’s house in the room he had known as a child, 
was to run to the window, open the new lattice, 
fumbling at the catch, and lean far out as he had done 
a thousand times before, but he remembered having 
had to climb on a stool when he wanted to see. Now 
he must stoop. Everything about him had changed, 
except the view. There were the curves of the moun- 
tainside, the green masses of trees, the sudden ravines, 
the broad valley below, a sea of blossoms, white and 
foaming, pink with the first rays. 

The house was built with its front to the courtyard, 
its back to the ravine, a sheer drop beneath the win- 
dows so that anything which slipped the hand in 
carelessness fell upon a goat path three hundred yards 
below and might or might not be returned by the 
goatherd in the evening when he brought his charges 
to be milked and stalled for the night. Looking down- 
ward diz;zily, Pascal remembered all the stories he 
and his brother used to invent of what they would 
do to the Genoese if they could get them to the 
window. He smiled, turning tortures over in his 
mind, each more ingenious than the last, each ending 
with a splatter on the rocks below. There was no 
time for such childish memories, this was the day, 
the important day, a beautiful day, crisp and sunny, 
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with enough wind clouds in the sky to set dark 
shadows chasing across the chestnut trees, over the 
forested mountains, down to the river Golo, flashing 
in the valley below. He gave one more look at the 
Golo, remembering the feel of its icy water splashing 
on a small hot body. There were also fish, and a pool 
he seemed to remember where a man might dip the 
barrel and lock of his gun and watch the iron whiten 
till it looked like silver and would never rust. Or 
was that the Restonica? On second thoughts it was a 
mineral in the Restonica that whitened everything. 
The stones in its course were like chalk. The stones in 
the Golo were green and gray. How quickly one 
forgot important things. He must ask Clement. Better 
still, he must go there and find out, but not today. 
Today he belonged to all of Corsica. He had a ren- 
dezvous, with a public vow to make. “This is my 
wedding day. I shall be married to my country, and 
no man ever had a more beautiful, more exciting, 
more challenging bride.” 

The notion pleased him, it stayed with him as he 
dressed and made his way to the balcony where the 
table was set for breakfast beneath some shady vines. 
Clement was already there. He got up as his brother 
came out. 

“I made the chocolate myself,” he said, pointing to 
the table, “in the new pot, and there are rolls of 
chestnut flour, fresh butter, honey, figs. If these are 
not enough we can call Maria and get some more. 
You must have everything.” 
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“You talk as though I were a criminal eating his 
last breakfast,” Pascal said lightly, reaching for a fig. 

“Don’t you feel a little like that?” 

“I feel pecuhar but not criminal,” 

“Excited?” 

“Yes. You know, Clement, you could have had this 
experience. You must have been offered it.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“They know you best. You were here. I was in 
exile. You had the thing in your hands from the 
start, and all my qualifications, you are our father’s 
son, his eldest son at that.” 

“Not all your qualifications,” Clement said slowly, 
“I am not a bom leader. I have worked, I have fought, 
but there is something lacking in me that you have 
always had, even when we were boys.” 

Pascal shook his head but Clement continued, 
frowning; 

“It’s hard to define, the ability to make a quick de- 
cision, the . , . the one-pointedness of aim, perhaps. 
I love Corsica as much as you do. I have not lived 
away from her, but I am too dreamy, too introspective, 
too much swayed by abstractions. I want Corsica 
to be free, but when I think of freedom I think of a 
cloister. I am made that way. Freedom for me means 
leisure and peace, leisure to meditate, peace to pray. 
You, on the other hand, are a man of immediate 
action ” 

“A hardened sinner with no spiritual values to get 
in his way?” 

“No,” Clement contradicted, “a leader, one wh(^ 
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must sacrifice his personality, even his religious per- 
sonality, and much else besides, one big enough to 
turn away from prayer, from peace, from contempla- 
tion, from God Himself, that Corsica may be freed. 
That’s why I chose you.” 

“Ah!” Pascal leaned back, raising his pewter cup. 
“I thought so, and I’ll not forget.” He stretched out 
his hand. “We’ll rule together.” 

“Serve together,” Clement corrected, smiling. “To- 
day we’ll make you servant of the people, with not 
one but many masters and pretty poor wages when 
you come to think of it.” 

“I won’t come to think of it. If I’m to be a 
servant, and I dispute even that, it will be Corsica’s; 
Corsica shall be my mistress, or as I thought this 
morning, she shall be my wife.” 

“Corsica is only the name for a piece of land in- 
habited by Corsicans.” 

“Who’s being concrete instead of abstract now?” 

Pascal laughed. Clement said imperturbably: 

“You have an hour before we need set out. What 
would you like to do?” 

Pascal said, “Play chess.” 

The moment he said it he realized how stupid it 
sounded, it was not what he wanted to say or to do. 
“No, no,” he stammered, “it’s only that I’m more 
nervous than I thought . . 

But Clement went to fetch the board. 

A group of women carrying large shining water- 
pots on their heads were congregating as the Paolis 
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came out of their courtyard. They were preparing, 
Clement said, to go to the fountain of Brustico, a 
kilometer higher up the mountain, where the water 
was cool and pure the whole year round, but 
especially in spring from the melting of the snows. 
Pascal remembered that it was the custom for the 
water carriers to set out together, talking, laughing, 
singing, making of the journey the pleasantest part 
of the day. He watched them swinging along mag- 
nificently in their voluminous black skirts. There was 
something exceptional about the Morosaglians. No 
Genoese had managed to take the Chestnut country. 
It was all Corsican. So were these women with their 
sure-footed walk, joking, turning their heads from 
side to side under the heavy jars. Some knitted as 
they went, stepping smoothly over the uneven road, 
which was only a rough mule track, steep in its 
ascent. He watched till they were out of sight. 
Clement plucked at his arm. They started to walk 
quicldy down the hill. 

Suddenly, without warning, there was a clatter be- 
hind them, and shouts from a group of people 
gathered in a courtyard ahead. A hearse came swing- 
ing round a comer. It was a high, open cart, gaily 
decorated with skull and crossbones that grinned 
against the black painted sides and along the re- 
movable slats at the back. Six black horses drew it, 
three were saddled, ridden by men in death’s-head 
masks. A skeleton, riveted to the box, appeared to 
be driving, reins loosely gathered into its bony hands. 
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The crowd scattered before it, shouting again as it 
swung into the yard: 

“The cart is here! Come out! Come out! Death has 
come for his own!” 

Pascal stood rooted to his cobblestone. The cart 
clattered with a flourish to the opening door. Im- 
mediately men of the house came out, carrying olive 
branches. They strewed the hearse, the yard, the 
threshold, and fastened two above the door. Then 
they went in again. There was a long pause. Clement 
dragged Pascal into a doorway. 

“If you must watch, we’d better be out of the 
way.” 

“Did you know tliis was happening?” 

Clement shrugged. “Yes, but I’d forgotten. There 
are so many.” 

“So many!” 

“Vendetta funerals. Of course. So many.” 

It was satisfactory from the village point of view, 
this time, Clement went on to explain, while Pascal 
stared, that the victim was a stranger who couldn’t 
be mourned or missed, who had hardly breathed 
Morosaglian air; then, though he left no widow, there 
was a daughter, nearly as good for the women’s en- 
joyment. Nothing, Clement seemed to be saying, could 
be more fortunate. 

The door opened again. They were carrying the 
corpse out, seated, strapped to a chair with a musket 
in its hands. The chair was lifted into place by 
eager arms, pushing and prodding. It tilted perilously 
as someone steadied it. All the men who could find 
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foothold climbed upon the cart, their muskets cocked, 
ready. At the signal, the riders dug in their spurs, laid 
on the whip, the horses started in headlong gallop 
out of the courtyard, down the hill. Now the men 
shouted, holding to the shaking, creaking, rattling 
cart that swayed wildly from side to side. It bumped 
on the cobbles, scraped against walls, grazing comers, 
raising a cloud of dust behind it. Smoke joined the 
dust as the men fired olf their muskets, the sharp 
crack of the volleys echoing up the hull. 

The Paolis were still standing in the doorway, 
smothered in dust. Clement began to brush his brother 
off, muttering to himself. Now the door of the 
house opposite was opening again. A girl came out 
suddenly as though propelled from behind. Her face 
was pale, her expression stunned, incredulous. She 
flinched at the sound of the shooting, raised her head, 
looking wildly about her. A crowd of women in 
black mazzeras stared at her curiously, pressing close, 
closer, till they were all about her, like geese in a 
hissing, stifling mass. One old hag took her arm, pinch- 
ing it slowly, painfully, with a deepening twist. The 
girl cried out. Instantly the other women were at 
her, pinching, pulling, twisting, tugging at her hair, 
slapping at her face, calling out: 

“Your man has been killed! Your father is killed! 
Mourn him! Mourn him! This will make you cry! 
And this! And that!” 

They dragged her across the courtyard, into die 
street, and down the hill, pushing and hitting. She 
broke away, she began to run, they were after her 
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like hounds with a hare. She passed Pascal, with her 
hands to her face to protect it from the women’s 
claws. Somebody stooped, groping for a stone. It 
struck her on the shoulder, another followed and an- 
other. She stumbled over an outthrust foot and fell. 
Instantly they were upon her, shrilling: 

“Now get up and run! Your man is dead, di ma- 
lamorte, run! ” 

She staggered to her feet, dazed. Blood was rolling 
stickily down her cheeks, her head was bleeding too, 
her forehead bruised, her clothes torn so that her 
naked back could be reached and raked. Her hands 
were sore and dirty, one shoe had come off, the other 
was splitting. She was disheveled and sick, she was 
afraid. 

There was another outburst of shouting from down 
the hill and the crack of musket balls. 

“They’re putting the corpse in the grave!” one of 
the women yelled. “Cry for him, cry!” 

She gave the girl a particularly vicious cut just 
above the eyes. Pascal ran forward angrily. 

“Stop that!” he shouted. “Stop this damnable tom- 
foolery! Let the girl alone, let her alone, do you 
hear.?” 

The women gaped at him, astonished. 

Clement broke in: 

“You’ve had your fun. That’s enough of it.” 

They stared resentfully. 

“But it’s a vendetta funeral,” one said. 

“I don’t care what it is,” Pascal answered hotly. 
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“it’s a degrading thing, good enough for savages. You 
should be ashamed. Go home.” 

The girl was edging her way to the side of the road, 
where there was a little path between two houses. 
Pascal saw her dart toward it and disappear. The 
women began to mutter together angrily that they 
must frighten the dead man’s spirit to keep it and 
other spirits away, bad luck would come upon all of 
them, it was an omen, and who was this man, this 
stranger, who dared to interfere? 

Clement took Pascal’s arm. 

“Come on,” he said, “we’ll be late.” 

Inwardly he quaked, feeling every moment the 
flying stones that would strike them as they turned 
their backs; his brother was right, but this was not the 
time, and there was nothing he hated so much as a 
pack of angry hags. He wiped his forehead in relief 
as they rounded a corner with nothing worse than 
a curse. 

“I tell you, Clement, that sort of thing must stop,” 
Pascal was saying. “They must be educated, after 
they are freed. I had not realized, I did not remem- 
ber . . .” he broke oflf — ^“there have been worse 
enemies to Corsica than the Genoese.” 

“I wouldn’t say so to the Consulta,” Clement said, 
“and you’d better wipe your chin, it’s covered with 
mud.” 

They had reached the Franciscan monastery at 
the foot of the hill. Pascal obeyed as they passed 
through the gate into the cloisters and across them 
to the sanctuary beyond. 
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The room was full of sunshine and of shadow, 
Pascal remembered afterward whenever he thought 
of it. The sunshine was streaming from a dormer 
window set high in the wall; the monastery, like the 
houses round it, was built to withstand attack; the 
shadow came through an open door into an inner 
court where one enormous acacia tree spread its cool 
greenness far into the room. 

Members of the Consulta, each representing a dis- 
trict, were standing there, awaiting him. He recog- 
nized the men who had come to meet him on the 
shore, picking out their faces with relief. Abbot 
Mariani led the assembly in prayer, then the inter- 
rogation started. He heard his own voice answering 
questions: Yes, he had given much thought to the 
driving out of the Genoese, it was the first thing to 
be done, if the people could be united in a common 
war effort; yes, he understood they were divided 
now into many factions, hampering each other’s 
efficiency; yes, he believed, under new leadership, 
making full use of the country’s resources . . . yes, if 
he should be chosen he would serve as the people’s 
representative, he was fully aware of that, accountable 
to the delegates who elected him and through them 
to the districts they . . . yes . . . no . . . yes . . . 

At length he found himself kneeling, alone in the 
center of the room, his right hand on the open 
volume before him, repeating the oath of office to the 
men administering it. 

“I, Pascal Paoli, of my own free will and accord, 
do hereby and hereon most solemnly and sincerely 
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swear, that I will exercise the office with which I am 
invested with the utmost zeal, affection and disinter- 
estedness . . 

His voice went on, gaining in strength, filling the 
room with a rasping echo. At the end of the oath he 
kissed the sword hilt held to him in the form of a 
cross and rose a little awkwardly to his feet. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, and Clement smiled at him 
across the room, “the first thing we shall do is to 
issue a manifesto explaining what has been done, 
which shall go to all parts of the island. After the 
Manifesto has been posted, granting a little time for it 
to be read, we shall issue a summons to all able-bodied 
men to join us in war against the Genoese, war which 
this time will confound them utterly.” 

“Amen,” said Abbot Mariam. 

“Meanwhile, if we may have a room set aside in 
the monastery, this will be headquarters for the Gen- 
eral Staff.” 

“By all means, you can have this wing.” 

“While the people are digesting the news and pre- 
paring themselves to fight, we will draw up the 
strategy.” 

“Suppose the Genoese get wind of the Manifesto, 
suppose it falls into their hands?” 

Pascal shrugged. 

“They will know that we are united under one 
leader against them as we have been in the past. Not 
reassuring news. They will prepare for trouble if they 
are wise.” 

“That takes away the advantage of surprise.” 
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“Does it? I don’t agree with you.” Pascal looked 
from one delegate to another. “I think, knowing the 
Genoese, they will be vigilant for a little while, a 
week or two, then finding all things quiet, nothing 
changed, they will relax . . .” 

“And then we will attack them!” 

“Yes. You see, we cannot hope to keep them in 
ignorance of what is happening all over Corsica; that 
is, we cannot depend on it. There are traitors every- 
where, even among Corsicans. To my mind, if the 
Genoese know of the Manifesto but observe no re- 
sults, if they see men going about their business as 
usual after it is up, they may conclude it is all a 
matter of talk, that we are another puppet govern- 
ment, one of our many factions starting importantly.” 

There was a long dissenting silence in the room. 
Signor Milleli shook his head. 

“I do not like to warn them in any way.” 

“How would you have the people know of their 
new government and the other matters in the Mani- 
festo, then?” 

“By word of mouth.” 

“That too might reach the Genoese,” Clement 
pointed out on his brother’s side, “as easily as the 
written word.” 

“And — ” Pascal thanked him with his eyes — “an- 
other, worse, disadvantage to my mind, reach some of 
our people garbled, others not at all; be disbelieved by 
some as rumor, denied by others as lacking authority. 
No, gentlemen, I feel we must be frank from the 
start. If the Genoese derive any benefit from the 
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contents of the Manifesto it will be the first timp 
truth has ever helped them.” 

Milleli laughed but shook his head. 

**You see we have no standing army,” Pascal said 
gently, “or it might be otherwise.” 

There was another long sdence. 

“The risk . . began another delegate, who had 
not spoken before. His voice trailed into silence. 

**The risk?” Pascal prompted him, frowning. 

“It is not that I am unprepared for ordinary 
risks . . .” 

“It will take extraordinary risks,” Clement put in 
again, “to liberate Corsica from the Genoese.” 

“We have gone far enough to know where we 
stand.” Pascal swept the room with a fiery glance. 
“Signors,” he said proudly, “if the event prove happy 
we shall be called great defenders of liberty. If the 
event prove unhappy we shall be called unfortunate 
rebels, with my father. But whatever we are called 
will surely not be heard by slaves in defeat. For my 
part, it will fall upon dead ears.” 

“Amen,” said Father la Stretta. “Send the Mani- 
festo out. Those in favor?” 

A number of hands shot up. The ayes were in the 
majority. Signor Milleli took Pascal by the arm. 

“And now we eat,” he said, “and I still disagree 
with you, but I’ll follow your orders, General.” 

‘Tm so sure of that,” Pascal answered, “that I have 
a post for you, a key post on which a lot depends.” 

He turned with the others in the direction of the 
refectory. The first step was taken. He had imposed 
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his will, he had made his first appointment, he was 
shaken with the thrill of it, and a little afraid, not of 
the Genoese, but of himself. “I am not as good a man 
as my father, or my brother. What if I should fail? ” 

A comforting smell of roast birds came from the 
refectoryi Fat thrush well stuffed with arbutus fruit, 
and blackbirds too. Mmmmm. He was ravenous. He 
smiled on the delegates still watching him. 

It was a great day. 

“Good God, Clement, I came here in April and 
this is June! I hurried across when I got their letter, I 
didn’t wait for anything, and now we sit splitting 
hairs over commas and particles! First the Consulta 
must pass on every word, weigh, correct and phrase 
it all again, and now — do you mean there is only one 
man in all Corsica who owns a printing press?” 

Clement nodded ruefully. “And he doesn’t know 
how to use it.” 

“Tears of Christ!” Pascal moved restlessly to the 
window. “It would have been quicker to have the 
oldest cripple walk half an hour a day mumbling the 
news as he went than wait like this! Milleli was right. 
I’m sorry I went against him. Fle’s got sense.” 

“It’s an important document,” Clement said gently; 
“the Consulta feels it must be drawn up right, to live 
in history.” 

“There’ll be no history for it or us to live in if we 
don’t begin to make it soon. Where is this press?” 

“In Corte. We’ll have to go there ourselves to set 
the type.” 
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Pascal sat down at his desk, his head in his arms. 

“Even when we get it posted,” Clement teased, “no 
one will read it. Seventy out of a hundred men can’t 
read or write.” 

“That will change,” Pascal told him grimly; “I shall 
have schools in every village. I’ll have a university . . .” 

“I believe you will.” 

“. . . in Corte, with the printing press and the seat 
of government.” 

“Not here?” Clement sighed. “I hoped when the 
fighting was done we could direct the country’s 
affairs from here.” His eyes went round the austere 
little room with the quiet court below. They were on 
the second floor of the monastery, where windows 
could be low enough to look through, and the view 
extended to the hills beyond Orezza. There was 
enough space, here, space and measure inside and 
out, for a man to be contented and at peace. 

A bell rang in the tower. 

“Complin already and so little done!” 

Clement took his brother’s arm. “Let’s look in on 
the copyists and see how far they’ve got.” He sym- 
pathized with Pascal’s impatience, at the same time a 
wise leader should know how to meet delay. He 
wondered, for the first time, if his brother had the 
stamina for generalship, and whether he had been 
right to refuse the office for himself when the Con- 
sulta offered it. 

“At least,” Pascal was saying, “Milleh’s making 
progress with his officers. I had good sense when I 
appointed him. And every day they’re storing more 
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ammunition in central places where we’ll be needing 
it.” 

“Yes,” said Clement, “a lot’s been done. Soon the 
Manifesto will be ready, after all.” 

But it was July 15th before the first posters left the 
press to start on their different ways, through moun- 
tains and valleys, into the forests, down to the coasts, 
and up to the liills, carried by men on mules, women 
driving donkeys, boys in charge of flocks, pasted up 
wherever men might meet to spell out the long words. 



CHAPTER III 


It was cool in the forest, close to the hour of twilight. 
Charcoal burners, hot and sweating from their fires, 
were resting in a circle in the shade. Girolamo 
d’Alanda, last to join the group, had stopped for a dip 
in the Golo. He was still tingling from the icy onrush 
of melted snow water. Here the Golo was a narrow 
stream, green and black, foaming in the shallows. All 
day long it sang and no one heard, for no one 
listened; it was a background, only remembered by 
man or beast for drink or refreshment, as the scent 
of lilies, roses, myrtle and rosemary went unnoticed 
until when they had died away something lacked in 
the winter air. 

Girolamo flung himself down on a tuft of thyme 
beside Giuseppe Pinello, who moved to give him 
room. His clothes smelled of wood smoke from the 
fires. All their clothes smelled. Dio, what a profession; 
turning wood patiently, piece by piece, so that it 
charred evenly, not too fast, not too slow, not too 
hot, not too cold, not wasted into ash; all day long, 
into the night, stoopiog over smothered flames, in- 
haling smoke, smoke in one’s clothes, hair, eyes, lungs, 
smoke on the tongue so that all food tasted of it, 
smoke, Girolamo sometimes thought, in the heart, 
graying the colors of life, turning them grimy. Even 
tonight when it was his turn to ride into town, re- 
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turning with provisions in the morning, he found 
it an effort to be gay and to forget the smoke. Per- 
haps he was tired. 

He looked round the circle of grinning faces, dif- 
fering each from each — from Mateo’s outthrust chin 
and bulbous nose to Andreo’s clean features — ^but 
alike in one thmg, they were woodsmen, with the 
careless insolence of the ax wielder, at home in the 
forest under the sky. They were resting in sprawling 
attitudes, ready for any diversion to conquer boredom 
or fatigue. Some of the older men were frankly tired. 
They lay with their heads on their arms, their feet out 
of the circle, their faces hidden. 

“Give us a song,” somebody said, “before you go.” 

Giuseppe Pinello had a citra. Girolamo took it 
from him and began to play: 

“Libecchio, Libecchio! 
evil wind that blows and blows, 
until it gets into the brain . . . 
do not go out until it dies, 
wait for the sun, avoid the rain. 

My love is like Libecchio, 
evil wind that blows and blows, 
against it none of us can stand, 
my love looks deeply in my eyes, 
with a stiletto in her hand. 

Do not go out, my friend, be wise, 
wait for the sun, avoid the rain.” 

The men began to sing the chorus. Girolamo’s tenor 
rang out above them. 
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“My coat is thick and out I’ll go 
into the wind, into the rain. 

I’ll wed my love and bed my love 
• before you see me here again, 
in spite of the Libecchio, 
oh ho ho, Libecchio!” 

There was a little silence after the song, as each 
man’s thoughts went questing. 

“I wish you’d sing of something else,” Eliseo said 
wistfully, “Maria’s forty miles away.” 

“Oh, for a good night in some big town!” 

Girolamo snuled. He would have as good a night 
as any without the expense and worry of a wife. It 
was a matter of being cautious, and bold and un- 
scrupulous and in love with another man’s wife. His 
fatigue left him when he thought of Alba, waiting 
for him in the stable, in the darkness, on the sweet 
piled hay. Sambocuccio’s horses would have litde 
appetite that winter, because Sambocuccio’s wife had 
feasted; that was the way it went and the danger of 
vendetta only spiced it more. They had been nearly 
caught, oh, many times, but never quite, and tonight 
she would be there. He got to his feet. A shadow 
moved on the edge of the circle. Another man had 
just arrived. 

“Hey,” he called, “Wait a minute, Girolamo, I’ve 
a commission for you.” He fished in the back of his 
coat. Girolamo balanced impatiently from one foot to 
the other while the newcomer drew out a document. 
“As I came through Orezza they gave me this. It’s to 
be posted on the walls of the church below — ” he 
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jerked his head toward the valley — “Where you’re 
going, Girola, so you can take it.” 

“What is it, anyway, Mateo?” 

“A proclamation. I can’t read, but the fellow said 
— ^it was the baker, by the way, and he’s sent us an 
extra cake . . .” 

“Vivo, let’s have the cake!” 

“The cake! The cake!” 

“Never mind the document, where’s the cake?” 

“Now just a moment, let me explain to Girola 
what he’s to do with this.” 

He spread it on the ground in the light of the fire. 
It was a long document, printed in block letters with 
many words underlined. 

“What’s it about, Mateo?” 

Mateo began in the singsong of a small boy reciting 
a lesson: 

“Pascal Paoli, son of Giacinto Paoli, has been elected 
chief of Corsica.” 

“You mean Clement, don’t you,” Eliseo put in, “the 
' eldest son?” 

“The baker said Pascal. He’s to be called the Gen- 
eral and he is the government of Corsica. We’re all to 
hold ourselves ready . . 

“For war?” 

“It doesn’t say. For anything he wants.” 

“It must be war, of course.” 

“It doesn’t say,” Mateo repeated, “I asked him that.” 

“What does it say? There’s an awful lot of writing 
there.” 

Mateo shook his head. 
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“It talks about his taking an oath of office and being 
elected by the people, and being determined to punish 
crime . . 

“Will he raise the price of charcoal? No? Then I 
don’t care what he says!” Giuseppe Pinello lay down 
again with a grunt. “Freedom to tend the fires longer 
than ever I suppose.” 

“Give it to me,” Girolamo wanted to be off, “I’ll 
take it for you. What am I to do with it when I get 
there?” 

“Give it to Father Andrea, he’ll know what to do. 
He’U read it to you, then you can tell us more when 
you get back.” 

“I won’t have time for that,” Girolamo thought, I’ll 
be in the stable with my woman.” He put his fingers 
to his mouth, whistling stridently. There was a move- 
ment through the trees, a mule emerged from the 
gathering dusk and walked toward him. It was a fine 
black beast, glossy and weU-cared for. Girolamo 
mounted, kicked it in the stomach and rode away, 
stuffing the bulky paper into the back of his coat. 

He felt the bar of the wooden saddle braced against 
his back as the mule picked its sure-footed way over 
rocks and rolling stones downhill to Piedecroce, where 
he lived. The moon rose high as they left the forest. 
Three deer, delicately startled, crossed the road ahead 
of them, plunging to safety beneath the trees. Giro- 
lamo’s hand went to his musket strap, then dropped 
again. He was not hunting. The sight of the deer 
reminded him that he was hungry. He reached in the 
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back of his coat and brought out half a roasted thrush. 
It tasted delicious, vanishing too quickly. 

As the last bone, picked dry, landed in the bushes, 
he sighed, wiping his fingers on the mule’s coat, think- 
ing appreciatively of a warm hearth, good food, a 
cook, a wife. How many years before he could afford 
a woman of his own! He had his mother to support; 
that was hard, but he could not help reflecting even 
as he drove the unworthy thought away, how much 
more pleasant it was to pay for the saying of a yearly 
mass for his dead father than to have him still alive 
and kicking . . . literally kicking, heaven rest his 
“sole.” Girolamo chuckled at the pun. The mule’s 
ears went back. It was unfilial, impious and perhaps in 
view of the dangers of the night a little unwise to 
talk so glibly of the dead. He crossed himself. To 
change the subject in his mind he began to go over 
the errands he must do, the money he must pay. His 
hand went to his pocket. There was the jingle of sil- 
ver, but not enough of it. 

“If I were rich,” he thought, “I’d . . .” There was so 
much he would do, travel, perhaps to Corte to see the 
new General. He toyed with the idea of himself in 
uniform, a member of the General’s bodyguard; no, 
he would rather remain free. If he were rich enough 
he would buy or build a house in Piedecrocc; he 
would marry like Sambocuccio. He saw the dark, 
languorous eyes of the woman waiting for him in the 
stable. Wives like that were for the rich, for Sambo- 
cuccio, and for lovers. Only no wife of his should 
have a lover! It hurt him, this marriage. The whole 
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subject of women and marriage was disquieting. The 
saints would never prosper a man who had stolen 
another man’s wife. 

It would be better to think of sheep. If he were 
rich he would have a small flock at first, with more 
white than black. White sheep were rare, their wool 
finer, they made better mutton than black. In time it 
might be possible to breed all white; then, instead of 
the coarse wool used everywhere for piloni cloaks, 
make finer cloth, better woven; for that one would 
need looms and women to work them, a wife to super- 
vise — ^it all came back to marriage in the end. 

He rocked in the saddle to ease himself of stiffness. 
It was a strange thing, money, a metal out of the 
ground. Near his home there was a rich silver mine. 
It would be nice to own the land above it, but after 
aU, the silver would belong to the government, to this 
new general, it would not be his. He slipped his hand 
into his pocket again fingering the meager pieces there, 
calculating how far they would go. One barrel of oil, 
twelve zuchas of wine, a dozen bacini of grain . . . 
there would be nothing left for luxuries, there never 
was. But the one luxury came to him free. As long 
as he had Alba, in the hay . . . 

The mule stumbled as they reached the village 
square, passing the church. Girolamo hesitated in 
front of the priest’s house. Should he go in, rouse 
him with the document? He decided to wait. No 
one should know he was in Piedecroce till the morn- 
ing; his mother was old and deaf, she wouldn’t hear 
when he slipped the mule into the stable, slipping out 
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again for his night of love. It would not be fair to 
Alba to show himself now to the priest. Sambocuccio 
might hear of it. If there were anything irregular in 
his household the night he was away, it would be 
dangerous for him to know that Girolamo had been 
in Piedecroce then. Alba took care of her end of it 
and he took care of his; with so much at stake they 
must not change their plans without a chance to talk 
them over. No, the proclamation must wait. He would 
give it to the father in the morning. That would be 
good two ways, for he would appear to be just 
arriving with the thing. 

He rode on in the darkness past the square, down 
a narrow street, stopping in the moonlight by a gate. 
It was shut. Beyond it there was a cobbled courtyard 
and a stable. He dismounted, took off saddle and 
halter, leaving them on the ground. He turned the 
key in the lock, set his shoulder against the gate and 
pushed until it swung open, creaking as it went. The 
mule surged forward with a clatter of hoofs. A long 
spar of moonlight fell across the straw of his stall 
as he made for it. Girolamo wiped his forehead. 
This was the noisy, dangerous part of the venture. 
He took up saddle and halter, carried them to the 
stable and dropped them inside. Then he went back 
to the gate, shut it and stood listening to the noises 
in the street. After a long interval he stole cautiously 
forward from shadow to shadow until he reached 
another courtyard with another gate, set this time a 
little ajar. He slipped through, into the darkness. 

Now he could hear even breathing. There was a 
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woman in this stable, asleep or feigning it. He leaned 
over, fumbling through the hay. His hand came to 
rest on something warm. She sat up, startled. 

“You!” she said, and took him in her arms. 

Father Andrea, priest of Piedecroce, was a big fair 
man, who strode in his robes like an ox at the plow, 
giving the same impression of strength submitting 
patiently to discipline. He was host and surgeon to 
all travelers and confidential adviser to his people, 
liked for his simplicity, respected for a certain rough- 
and-ready wisdom and the authority with which he 
made himself obeyed. 

Girolamo found him walking in the churchyard 
reading his breviary and keeping an eye on some 
children quarreling over a goat while their mothers 
gossiped down the street. He greeted Girolamo 
kindly: 

“Back from the forests for a holiday?” 

“Yes, I’ve ridden in for provisions, and to bring 
you this.” Girolamo held out the proclamation. 
Father Andrea took it, frowning. He began to read: 

“ ‘The Supreme and General Council of the King- 
dom of Corsica, to the Beloved People of that 
Nation.’ ” 

“Where did you get this?” 

“It was given to Mateo by the baker of Orezza 
who said it was to be posted on the church. Mateo 
gave it to me to bring to you.” 

“I see.” 

“What does it say?” Girolamo asked, curiously. 
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“It says, in effect,” Father Andrea answered, his 
voice hollow with excitement, “that our prayers for 
Corsica have been answered. We have a leader. This 
is a great day, a great day. You are too young to 
remember this man’s father, but I fought under him. 
And we shall fight again. God will free us from the 
Genoese.” 

“They have never bothered us much up here,” 
Girolamo said placidly. “Does the paper speak of 
war? Mateo said it didn’t.” 

Father Andrea turned from him impatiently. “Not 
in so many words,” he called over his shoulder as he 
went to fetch a hammer and nails, “but that is what 
it means eventually. How can Corsica be united, 
free, a great kingdom such as it speaks of here, unless 
we drive the Genoese from the towns and forts they 
occupy?” He went into the sacristy. Girolamo sat 
down to wait. When the father came out they would 
drink a glass of cedratine, and then he would go on 
his way to the market to buy provisions; he felt 
good this day, stretching contentedly in the shade, 
sleepy ... he could sleep . . . but what a night! 

A shadow fell on the hot dust behind him. A voice 
said in his ear: 

“Girolamo d’Alanda. Well!” 

Girolamo turned, startled. It was Alba’s husband, 
Sambocuccio, supposed to be in the hills a hundred 
miles away. His heart missed a beat. He managed to 
smile. 

“Sambocuccio!” he said, as cordially as he could, 
putting out his hand. 
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Sambocuccio ignored it. Tall and brawny, fair for 
a Corsican, he would have been good-looking but 
for his sullen mouth. He wore a beard but nothing 
could hide the downward twist to his lips, the bitter, 
distorted srrdle. Girolamo might have wondered what 
a woman like Alba saw in him, but he knew the 
answer: the Pibbicos were rich. They had large 
property of well-tilled fields, a good share of the 
forest’s chestnut trees, oxen, cows, horses, asses, sheep 
and goats. They had everything, except a pleasant 
disposition, but who cares for that? Alba’s father was 
poor, and glad to dispose of his daughter without a 
dowry. Alba ... it was a dangerous game! The 
Corsican code was strict. Death to any woman found 
in adultery, and death to the lover. Death, moreover, 
to any male member of his family who might come 
to his help. Girolamo had no brothers, no father, no 
one but a cousin to be included in vendetta, and the 
cousin lived on the coast. Otherwise he might have 
had scruples about endangering them; as it was . . . 
he looked up, forcing another smile, he must be 
natural, if he could. 

“What brings you here?” Sambocuccio asked 
somberly. 

This was easy. 

“I came in for provisions, and to brmg a paper 
to the father, a proclamation.” 

“About the election of a new general, Pascal Paoli?” 

“Yes. Why, have you heard of it?” Girolamo’s 
surprise was genuine. Sambocuccio’s expression relaxed 
a Httle. 
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“Yes,” he said, “that’s why I returned.” 

He shot a quick glance at Girolamo, who said, 
“Returned? Have you been away?” 

Sambocuccio nodded. 

“I have a copy of the proclamation here,” he said, 
“I was bringing it to be posted . . . where did you 
get yours?” 

Girolamo explained. Sambocuccio listened, his eyes 
on the ground. He drew out the paper from the back 
of his coat. 

“What is it all about?” Girolamo asked. “I tried to 
get the father to tell me but he was too excited to 
make it plain. You can read, I wish you’d explain it 
to me.” 

That was impersonal and safe. Sambocuccio cleared 
his throat. 

“ ‘The discords and divisions that have begun to 
infect the public as well as private tranquillity of our 
country by the revival of ancient and personal enmi- 
ties among those who have very little fear of God 
and are little interested and zealous for the good of 
the public, have obliged our principal chiefs . . .’” 

Girolamo’s attention strayed sideways. He yawned 
in spite of himself. Just another long-winded old 
document drawn up by a lot of dried-up old men! 
His mind went to the night. He wondered if Alba 
knew that Sambocuccio was back, if he had been 
to his home, he supposed so. Dio, what a start he had 
given him! But his return, though alarming and awk- 
ward, had a natural explanation. Sambocuccio was 
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just the sort of pillar of the community to be inter- 
ested in such a proclamation. 

Father Andrea came out of the church. When 
he saw Sambocuccio he called to his housekeeper 
to bring some refreshment. 

“He didn’t bother for me,” Girolamo thought, 
piqued, and he got up. “I’m sorry, father, I can’t 
drink with you, I have to go to the market to get 
my provisions. There’s a lot of buying to be done 
for a charcoal camp.” 

When do you go back?” Sambocuccio asked 
abruptly. 

“Tonight. This evening when I’m through. Can 
I do anything for you on the way?” 

“No, no, thanks.” 

“You, father?” 

“Yes, thank Mateo for the paper and the news. 
Sambocuccio, have you heard . . .” 

“Yes,” Girolamo cut in, “he brought you another 
copy, and he has been reading it to me. A great, great 
day!” He wagged his head. 

“I’m sorry you won’t drink to it, my boy.” 

“I’m sorry too, but I have to keep a clear head in 
order to drive a shrewd enough bargain”; “and be- 
sides,” he added to himself, “even I don’t drink with 
my mistress’s husband.” 

His shoulders cocked a little as he swaggered down 
the street. There was nothing like being young, in 
love, and as clever as they come, even if he were poor 
and couldn’t read. 
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It was seven oclock, the sun was beginning to set, 
already the ravine was full of purple shadows. The 
scent of flowers and of myrtle bushes rose languidly 
on the air. Birds were singing the full promise of a 
long summer night. Alba leaned upon the window 
sill watching the shadows in the valley below, listen- 
ing to the low whisper of the chestnut tree in the 
cobbled court. Suddenly her ears caught a familiar 
sound. Far down the ravine came the tinkling of a 
mule bell mixed with the noise of loose pebbles roll- 
ing from beneath climbing feet. She caught a glimpse 
of something crimson, another glimpse of something 
black and slow. A young voice broke out, rich, 
vibrating: 

“I’ll wed my love and bed my love . , 

“Girolamo!” she breathed, unconscious that she 
spoke aloud. 

“Go and join him!” a voice said in her ear. She 
turned in terror. Sambocuccio was studying her with 
evil, staring eyes. Before she could scream he caught 
her in his arms and lifted her to the window sill. She 
clung to him, she tried to speak, he crushed his hand 
across her mouth. Slowly, with terrible strength he 
swung her out and held her over the ravine. She 
could see the pointed bushes below, the trees and 
the dried-up course of the stream. She could see 
goats like ants, browsing among the stones. The blood 
began to pound behind her eyes. She thought con- 
fusedly of the saints, of prayer. 

He flung her off. She fell not far from Girolamo’s 
path, tossed from branch to branch, screaming faintly. 
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When he reached her and tried to raise her head he 
saw for himself that she could not live. Her limbs 
were twisted grotesquely, her face livid, blood poured 
from beneath her, she was convulsed in an angiiish 
that might last several hours. 

Kneeling, he looked into her eyes, reading the 
message there. With a quick movement as he kissed 
her lips he drove his stiletto through her heart with 
all the force of his breast behind the blow. Lying 
thus mouth to mouth he felt her quiver and be stH. 
Shots rang out from the window far above. With Alba 
in his arms he rolled farther into the bushes, struggled 
free from the warm body, limp and horrible beneath 
him, and staggered toward his mule. It was standing 
where he had left it, but the scent of blood on his 
hands and coat made it start away in terror. He 
called persuasively and at length managed to come 
near enough to seize the neck rope. He led the trem- 
bling beast up through the shrubs to Alba. StUl with 
one arm through the rope he raised her to the saddle, 
balanced half on it and half on him. More shots rang 
out, but now they were out of range. 

His mother was in the courtyard when they reached 
the d’Alanda house. Deaf though she was she never 
missed a shot. Girolamo cut her horrified exclamations 
short. 

“This is my woman,” he shouted, “murdered. I’m 
taking her to the maquis for decent burial.” 

“Gesu Maria!” she caught at the mule, helping to 
lift the body, lay it down, smooth and wipe the earth 
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and bloodstains from the face. “Gesu Maria! My only 
son, my only son!” 

She went with him to the cellar and they staggered 
up with a chest. She brought out her best sheets and 
laid them in it. She helped him lift the body and push 
it into place. All the time she murmured; 

“My son, my only son, an outlaw, a bandit, my 
son, my only son.” 

Girolamo lowered the lid, roping it together at 
both ends while she fetched wine and poured it into 
a gourd, bread and a great bag of shelled chestnuts. 
She tied these to the saddle pack, balancing them on 
the other side with a belt well stocked with bullets 
and powder. All the while he listened, straining for a 
sound. Presently a clamor broke out, he went to the 
window, there were lights coming along the highroad 
to the house. 

He touched his mother’s arm. 

“They’re coming, mother” he shouted. “Hold them 
as long as you can.” 

She nodded. He hesitated, then he shouted again: 

“If things get too hard for you here, go to your 
cousin Maria, go to Carcheto, I’ll send money there. 
I’m . . . I’m sorry, mother.” 

She made the sign of the cross. She could not speak. 
Her eyes were filled with tears. She helped him carry 
the chest into the yard and load it on the mule. Pres- 
ently she whispered: 

“God bless you, Girolamo, and keep you safe, 
amen.” 

The lights and the noise came nearer. Girolamo tied 
the last knot steadily, then, driving the mule before 
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him up a steep path round the edge of the precipice, 
he disappeared. His mother went into the house to an 
upstairs window, which she opened, calling out to 
know what the disturbance was in the road beneath 
her. AU the men of the village seemed to have gathered 
at the fastened gate with torches, ropes and loaded 
guns. 

Father Andrea, with the Manifesto spread before 
him on the table, was reading. It was late and candles 
were expensive, but he wanted to make sure he 
seized the sense. 

“The third day of August shall be fixed on for a 
general circuit in order to punish the authors of many 
crimes, particularly murders, committed lately in 
several parts.” 

There was to be no more vendetta, corporate or 
otherwise. 

“He’ll have a hard time,” the father mused, “Ven- 
detta’s in the blood. I’ve seen a child shot for bringing 
a glass of water to a dying man.” The document made 
no distinction between bandits “dell’ onore” — men 
who lolled because the law was tardy or unjust or in 
the hands of corrupt Genoese judges — and senseless 
family feuds. 

He continued to read: 

“ ‘We hope that these our resolutions and delibera- 
tions wiU be to the general satisfaction as it concerns 
the common good; and we charge all chiefs and com- 
missaries over the parishes to co-operate as far as lies 
in thehr power to promote the public tranquillity. 
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“ ‘Dated at St. Antonio of the White House, this 
15th July 1755.’ ” 

“That means me. Fm the only authority in this 
parish.” He rolled the document up carefully and 
rose to put it away. It was good that he had a private 
copy as well as the one on the church, it was fortunate 
that two had been brought to him. He would make 
the Manifesto the subject of his sermons, especially 
the banning of vendetta. 

There was a distant shouting as he crossed the room, 
it came from the d’Alandas, down the hill. He hesi- 
tated a moment . . . surely it was late? But Girolamo 
was at home for the day, perhaps he intended spend- 
ing the night, and was entertaining some of his wild 
friends. Another outburst of clamor ... he paused 
with one foot on the stairs to listen, yes, he thought he 
distinguished Girolamo’s name. He would speak to 
him in the morning. This was no way to go on. He 
yawned, took up his candle and put it out, and so he 
was not at hand when Sambocuccio snapped off two 
olive branches and fastened them crosswise over the 
threshold of the d’Alandas’ house, nor when he did 
the same at his own, stepping back, making the sign 
of the cross in the air with his thumb. Thus were the 
Piobbicos and the Alandas publicly proclaimed in a 
state of vendetta. The olive branches over the doors 
warned all the world that any male relation of Giro- 
lamo or a friend who took his part might expect to be 
shot down from the Piobbicos’ windows without 
warning, to die without shrift. 



CHAPTER IV 


The fishing fleet was coming in, past the Sanguinary 
Islands, past Parata’s tower, into the wide harbor of 
Ajaccio with its generous anchorage. A small boy 
loitered on the quays to watch them come. Behind 
him white stone houses with gaily painted shutters 
swarmed up to meet the moimtains which in this 
part of Corsica come reaching to the sea. The streets 
and squares of Ajaccio were full of color and sound, 
distracting and significant, but ... the small boy 
scowled ... he must hurry on. He could not even 
stay to watch three barques loading white marble for 
the mainland, he could not wade into the sea, feeling 
the wet sand squelch between his toes and the cool 
water round his dusty legs to help the fishermen tie 
up their boats. Monstrous injustice! He, Carlos Buona- 
parte, alone of all the boys he knew, wore shoes. He 
looked down at his feet, kicking out savagely, taking 
some pleasure in the scratches on his uncle’s gift. It 
was a bad thing to have an uncle who was archdeacon 
of Ajaccio, and to have to live with him besides. 

He did not mind hurrying home to be his uncle’s 
acolyte on all sorts of occasions when he said an extra 
mass, in honor of this saint or that saint, this or that 
half-forgotten anniversary, for funerals and weddings 
— ^it was a wedding he was on his way to now. But 
he did mind Uncle Luciano’s fantastic ideas on the 

51 
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bringing up of an orphan unhappily left to his care. 
Carlos did not know a single boy, even among boys 
much older than himself, with the exception of fat 
Antonio, studying to be a priest, who was forced to 
go to the Jesuits to learn to read and write. Every 
mo rning of every golden day he was shut up behind 
four walls, wasting his time in a stupid struggle with 
stupid old Father Joseph who rapped his hands with 
a ruler. 

“Cross of Jesus, A,B,C,” 

“Cross of Jesus, fiddledeedee!” Carlos muttered, 
looking fearfully about him at the blasphemy. But 
Jesus would understand. What good would reading 
do a boy who was to be a bandit or a pirate or a fisher- 
man when he grew up? If only he could get at the 
things that mattered and start his training before he 
was ruined, before it was too late! Giovanni handled 
oars as well as his father and went out with him to 
set the traps. Giovanni was only eight. He could mend 
and roll up a net without entangling a single mesh. 
But when Carlos pointed out to his uncle that he was 
getting soft and soon it would be no good to hope to 
catch up with the other boys, who were in and out 
of the boats and round the wharves all day, his uncle 
only laughed. 

“Embrace the opportunity to stick to your books,” 
he said. 

His uncle might be spoken of as clever, certainly 
he was archdeacon and aU of that, but in some ways 
he appeared to Carlos quite a fool. He turned the 
corner into the little street leading to the cathedral 
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and broke into a ran. The clock showed he was 
nearly five minutes late. But when he reached the 
vestry, stripping off his jacket as he ran, he found his 
uncle, not even in his cassock, bending over a large 
paper, unrolled on the table before him. 

“Ah, good, Carlos!” he said. “Get a hammer, get 
nails, help to put this up.” 

“But the wedding . . Carlos stammered, “the 
church is full, and we’re five minutes late.” 

“Never mind the wedding, go in and put this up, 
on the wall beside the pulpit so that they can read. 
Drive it in lightly, later we’ll take it down and put 
it outside the church.” 

“What is it?” Carlos asked, struggling into his 
surplice. 

“Can’t you read for yourself? What use are all 
these lessons?” 

“I haven’t got as far as sentences,” Carlos muttered, 
“Only letters.” 

“Dio mio! When I was your age . . . Oh, well,” 
the archdeacon shrugged, “the modem generation 
isn’t the same at all. It’s a proclamation, a manifesto. 
Corsica has a leader. This is a day to remember, Car- 
los, a great day for all of us who are patriots. Never 
forget you’re a patriot.” 

Carlos nodded; he had heard that before. 

“Pascal Paoli has been elected general. But what 
is the use of explaining these iriatters to an imbecile 
who at nine can’t read? Hurry into the church and 
put the paper up. Do you know enough to set it 
right side up?” 
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Carlos drew in his lip. His chin trembled a little. 
It was unfair of his uncle to call him an imbecile be- 
cause he couldn’t read, none of the other boys . . . 
oh, well ... he reproduced the archdeacon’s weary 
shrug to perfection, genuflected to the sacred elements 
in the tabernacle by the door and vanished into the 
church. 

It was, as he had told his uncle, full. This was a 
popular wedding, although the bride had been mar- 
ried before. She was the young widow Ramolino, and 
her daughter Letizia, was Carlos’ favorite kick-around, 
cross, and fun to tease. She was only five, but she 
knew how to stand her ground and to defend her- 
self. She stuck her tongue out as he passed. 

“Flower girl for a wedding, yah!” he shot at her 
as he sailed by. He felt self-conscious posting up the 
paper, looking carefully to see that it wasn’t upside 
down. He heard a rustle hiss through the congrega- 
tion back of him. People were reading aloud in the 
front seats, passing the news back to those who were 
too far away to read for themselves. A hum of dis- 
cussion arose. 

“What is it?” Letizia whispered as Carlos passed 
again. “Why doesn’t Mother come to be married?” 

He paused, pretending that the books on the prie- 
dieu in front of her needed to be arranged. 

“Can’t you read?” he asked, in righteous scorn. 

She shook her head, looking up at him anxiously. 

“The paper says they’re going to hang your mother 
because she likes the Genoese. They’re not going to 
marry her at all, and you can use your flowers to put 
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Letizia stared. 

“You couldn’t lie to me,” she whispered, “Carlos, 
not in here'?” 

“Of course not,” he answered, “that’s what the 
paper says. Ah, here they come!” 

The door of the cathedral opened, Carlos sped to 
the vestry where his uncle was waiting with the rest 
of the clergy for the organ to begin. The first notes 
sounded. The bridal procession began to advance 
slowly up the aisle. Letizia stood up, frantic. She 
caught a glimpse of her beautiful young mother ad- 
vancing gaily. This was where she should have strewn 
her flowers, instead she screamed; 

“Run, mamma, run! Run!” 

They took her out in disgrace. She would not tell 
at first what made her behave so inexcusably, but 
when “the paper in the church” was explained, she 
told. Carlos celebrated the setting up of Corsica’s 
new government with the worst thrashing he could 
remember. Uncle Luciano administered it. 

“What’s more, I shall send you to the General to 
be educated. He’ll know what to do with you.” 

Three men sat round a narrow table in the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs in Genoa. They were all bureau- 
crats in their middle fifties who had spent their lives on 
the fringes of government, in and out of favor, with 
the rise and fall of patrons. They were all a little 
stooped, with the same ingratiating twist to their 
shoulders, the same wary smile and probing eyes. 

“Is there no way to make France pay what she 
owes?” The minister’s secretary, severe, sedentary, a 
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little stupid, leaned over to look at the paper full of 
figures spread on the table in front of him. 

“We’ve dunned and dunned, sir. You’d think the 
King would be ashamed. . . .” This was the treasurer, 
short and fat. 

“If he ever hears of it,” the secretary said seriously. 

“Oh, Louis XV knows what’s going on.” The 
clerk of records winked. “There must be some way 
to get it out of him, in kind if not in cash.” 

“We’ll think of something,” the secretary nodded, 
casually, “meanwhile, what do you make of this?” 
He tossed another paper on the table. “Just in from 
Corsica.” 

“Corsica! Our agents?” 

“Yes.” 

“What are those brigands up to now?” 

“The usual thing. They’ve got a new leader, Pascal 
Paoli, son of old Paoli who gave us so much trouble 
. . . remember? Or was that before your time?” 

“I had an uncle mixed up in it.” The clerk of records 
frowned. “Will this fellow be as hard to down as his 
father? ” 

“Not from reading this first manifesto. Fie seems to 
want to reform his countr)rmen. He says he’s against 
murder and vendetta.” 

The three men laughed heartily. 

“He’ll have his hands full if he tries to abolish 
vendetta — among Corsicans! It doesn’t look as though 
he’d trouble us.” 

“He can’t be very practical,” the clerk of records 
said. 
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“No. But I’ve passed along the word to be vigilant. 
One never knows. It isn’t a good thing for any of 
the factions to unite. Not that they ever would. 
Fighting among themselves is the national industry.” 

“Strange how the spirit of revolt can’t be stamped 
out among them,” the treasurer mused. You’d think, 
after centuries of struggle they’d give up and be con- 
tent to accept our civilized rule. We treat them well 
enough.” 

“Exploit them, though.” 

“Well, so we do.” The secretary leaned back im- 
patiently. “Or we would if we could subdue them, 
stupid fools.” 

“About the French . . .” the treasurer said tactfully. 

“Yes, that is more important. Now my ideas would 

be ...” 

The three heads bent over the paper with the same 
expression of dull greed. There would be commissions 
on the loan to France if it ever got repaid, commis- 
sions and some pickings on the side. 

Girolamo walked all night and all the next day, 
without daring to stop, leading the mule, drinking 
now and then from his gourd to keep his strength up 
and his spirits duUed and numb. He made a wide detour 
to avoid the villages, and -with a sigh of relief saw 
the second evening fall upon him cloudy and without 
a moon. Somewhere in this part of the maquis, Campo 
Venturini, famous among bandits for his ability to 
write his name in bullets on a wall or in a man, kept 
his band of a hundred outlaws. If Girolamo could 
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join them, they might take him into their protection. 
At dawn he stumbled into an outpost of three men, 
showed them Alba’s body, told them his story. The 
bandits listened gravely. They had been watching 
him for an hour before deciding to let themselves be 
found. They took him to their chief. 

Campo Venturini was a man of some culture, strong, 
in his middle twenties, bored with the degradation of 
living hke a wild beast in the shelter of the hills, levy- 
ing tribute from the villagers below, constantly ready 
to kill or be killed, suffering all the hardships of cold, 
having no society but the men he led, savage and 
weary as himself. He welcomed Girolamo’s coming 
as a diversion. 

“To love a woman and to kill a man are the only 
qualifications for a bandit,” he said genially. “You’ve 
done the first, seemingly, and you won’t be here long 
without the second.” He gave some orders over his 
shoulder. Fifteen men scrambled to their feet, making 
off silently through the bushes. Others caught up the 
chest, bearing it in the direction he indicated with 
the back of his hand. Girolamo was told to eat, drink 
and rest. 

After three hours, which he spent sleeping in the 
hollow of a rock, a sudden noise of scuffling woke 
him. The bandits had returned. Five of them were 
carrying a boy, tied to some bundles. The rest pushed, 
pulled and lifted what looked like a heavy sack. It 
was a priest wrapped in his robes. In the middle of all 
his misery Girolamo could not help smiling when 
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Campo stepped forward, .gallantly taking the hand 
which protruded from the bundle murmuring suavely: 

“Good of you, father, to come so long a distance. 
We are very grateful.” 

They got him on his feet, staring like a frightened 
calf at the circle of grim faces about him. Most of the 
bandits wore their pdonis, heavy cloaks with hoods 
that covered their faces, not only from the weather 
but from recognition. They looked as menacing as 
anything the priest could imagine; his face blanched 
a little. Campo explained the situation. It concerned a 
funeral in which he was to play an important part, 
though not the part which apparently he feared. A 
mass must be said and a body be buried. After that 
he could go by the way he had come. 

The priest hesitated, then asked in a faint voice 
whether the person to be buried had died a Christian 
death. 

“The death was sudden,” Campo said quietly, “and 
there was no time for the viaticum. It is a woman, 
make the mass with feminine endings, and now I must 
request you to begin.” 

Campo prided himself on being a Latin scholar. 
He had a tuneful voice. He joined with the boy, 
thoroughly enjoying this experience, and singing 
at the top of his young lungs. Together they rendered 
very creditably the “In Paradisum deducant te An- 
geli”; while six bandits carried the chest toward the 
grave they had dug, cleverly concealed among rocks 
and bushes. Girolamo walked as chief mourner. 

It was a strange scene, even for the maquis. If any- 
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one, guided by the singing, had stepped into sight, he 
would have been deeply impressed — ^before he died — 
by this group of a hundred or more brigands in 
black velvet suits with every color and shape of sash, 
walking bareheaded after a coffin, each man holding 
his gun. But no one came and Alba’s funeral passed 
without a disturbing incident. 

When it was over, Campo made a speech. 

“To kill a priest who has come so long a way to 
serve us might be considered discourteous. If you and 
the boy here will take a solemn oath never to reveal 
by word, by writing, by gesture,” Campo was thor-' 
oughly enjoying himself, “by whatsoever sign, any- 
thing whatever relating to the doings of the day, you 
may go free. But,” he raised his voice significantly, “if 
it ever comes to our knowledge or even to our careless 
observation that men show undue interest in the 
secrets of the maquis, or that they whisper among 
themselves of graves and coffins, you and the boy will 
die, and not you two only, but persons you love and 
want to protect. So you had better take the oath, and 
you had better see to it that your parishioners stay 
within the parish bounds, unless we send for them, 
and you’d better discourage any strangers from ill- 
bred curiosity.” 

The priest was willing enough to take the oath. 
The secrets of the maquis held no charms for him . 
When he had framed it so that Campo was satisfied he 
meant to keep it, he and the boy repeated it together 
to the company. The boy was entirely on the side of 
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the bandits. He took Campo by the sleeve, whisper- 
ing: 

“When may I become a bandit?” 

“When you’ve loved a woman and killed a man .” 

“Has he done that?” the boy asked, pointing to 
Girolamo. 

“I shouldn’t ask, son, and I shouldn’t try to be- 
come a bandit either. Better the good fire than the 
pilono, better a roof than the stars on a cold night.” 

“I don’t think so.” 

Campo sighed. He had left two sons whom he loved 
and who were brought up now to hate and fear him. 

“Think about your oath and keep it well,” he 
answered sternly, “or you’ll find the bandits cruel 
people.” 

The boy shrank back. Presently a man came 
through the bushes, murmuring something to which 
Campo responded by a wave of the hand. The same 
fifteen men came forward with sacks and ropes. As 
they were fastening the priest’s hands together he 
called out: 

“You may be interested in this. I was posting it on 
the church when your men came. You had better read 
it, you need it more than my parishioners.” 

He tossed the paper to Campo, who caught it, say- 
ing idly, “What is it?” 

Girolamo, standing beside him, said, “Oh I know 
that. It’s a paper, a manifesto, posted on all the 
churches, Corsica has a new government.” 

Campo grunted. His eye caught a name. 

“Pascal Paoli ... I knew him in Naples. I remember 
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riding into town with him just such a night as this. 
We were both young fellows and Naples was a glit- 
tering place. So he’s back from his exile writing 
manifestoes and I’m crouching in bushes when I might 
be with him in a candled drawing room.” He shook 
his head sullenly. “God damn it, we had better drink!” 

Pascal Paoli stood on a rock overlooking the road 
between Corte and Ajaccio. He was wearing a short 
coat of coarse dark cloth, made in the island, over 
scarlet breeches, with a cartridge pouch fixed round 
his middle by a belt, and a Corsican war bonnet of 
black cloth lined with red frieze. Milleh and a group 
of officers stood with him, watching the first company 
of trained men file by. It was a strange regiment, 
Pascal was thinking, as he took the salute. The soldiers 
had no proper uniform. Each man wore the same 
cartridge belt, stiletto in one side, pistol in the other, 
gun slung across the shoulder, and each man wore 
the same bonnet, with the flaps turned down to look 
like a helmet. It looked all right on them, but Pascal 
felt self-conscious. He could never lose himself in 
the great moments of his life, something always took 
the wind out of his sails. Part of him stood aside, 
finding the rest of him ridiculous. Take this bonnet, 
for instance. MiUeli wore his naturally, as though, it 
were part of him, as much a part as hands or feet. 
MiUeli looked martial and dignified. So did the other 
ofiicers, so did the men. But Pascal felt a fool. He 
was used to the uniform of Naples, used to regiments 
with banners, drums, trumpets, fifes and officers with 
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drawn swords mounted on good horses. There was 
nothing military about these men and yet they were 
good fighters, of the sort to win battles in guerrilla 
war. 

Each tenth man carried a large triton shell, with an 
opening in its mouth, the Corsican bugle. As soon as 
Pascal gave the signal — ^his hand felt for his own shell, 
gripping it nervously — every shell would blow, the 
loud clear flat notes would carry from post to post 
where men were waiting to take up the call. 

Now was the moment! He set the shell to his 
lips. The long sonorous note rolled out, and as he 
sustained it, echoes sprang up to meet and amplify 
and bear it throughout Corsica, from mountain to 
mountain, through the ravines, down to the valleys 
along the great rivers, even to sea, summoning the 
patriots to war. 




PART TWO 
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CHAPTER V 


Carlos often woke early with the singing of the birds. 
There was a garden behind his uncle’s house with 
flagged paths about a fountain and many flowering 
shrubs. It was shaded by an acacia tree, with pahn, 
orange, fig and cypress scattered here and there in 
sharp contrasted greens. It was a good place to 
wander for a breath of air at night, or at noon to lie 
talking with a friend, munching the ripe fruit, but 
mostly Carlos thought of that garden as a noisy place 
belonging to the birds. 

Nightingales, blackbirds, thrushes, golden orioles, 
wild canaries, and a host of other trilling twitterers 
held deafening concerts in the hours before dawn, so 
that if he happened to be awake before they began he 
could never hope to sleep again and might as well get up. 

In a way, Carlos thought, it was a good thing some- 
thing had disturbed him, something half heard in 
dreams, heard again when he woke, distinctly, though 
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he could not place it ... a long clear melancholy- 
sound like an animal calling in the forest. Whatever 
it was, it meant that he was awake and could sneak 
down to the quays for several hours of reality before 
he need go to the Jesuits. Before the fishermen left 
and he must see their sails grow smaller, through 
Father Joseph’s window, he could clamber in and 
out of the gay little boats, “helping,” getting in the 
way, picking up scraps of treasured knowledge to 
bring out again carelessly in talk before his uncle, 
learning how to move, walk, spit, swear, gesture, 
like these men whom he loved and would imitate. 

He began to get into his clothes, putting on every- 
thing he would need to appear in later, except his 
shoes which he kicked silently beneath the bed. He 
crept with the caution of long practice down the 
polished stairs, round the comer, over the cool waxed 
bricks of the floor that felt so smooth beneath his feet, 
to a little door leading to the church. It was kept open 
because only his uncle used it and he went in and out 
so many times a day that it would have been in- 
tolerable to a man of his impatience to lock and 
unlock it; he was not afraid of being robbed. He 
often told Carlos with a rueful smile that a church- 
man had nothing to lose but his integrity “and some 
of us have little of that.” So the door was open and 
Carlos could creep out. There were some advantages 
in living next the church. 

The air of the sleeping street was already warm 
with the heat to come, the white houses gleamed in 
the growing light, but Carlos did not look at them. He 
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hurried to the sea. There, there it was, blue and still 
in the harbor, with the boats upon it, and the red 
sails already being unfurled. He stood at the edge of 
his world in sharp delight. 

But he was not alone. There were groups of men 
upon the quays talking together . . . not ordinary 
groups, discussing prices or telling stories . . . these 
were furtive, excited men, arguing fiercely. Their 
faces seemed strange to Carlos as he passed, their eyes 
too bright, their cheeks too flushed, but after all, he 
was more interested in the boats, he went running on. 

Then suddenly it happened, so suddenly that he 
continued to run a few paces with the boats in his 
mind, until he could make himself realize, until he 
could stop. . . . 

The shots. The screaming. The running men . . . 
and those who fired! Carlos stood stupefied as they 
bore down on him. One part of his brain thought 
wildly that they must be hunting, and he looked over 
his shoulder for the wild pig, the mountain goat, but 
the rest of him knew the truth. These weren’t hunt- 
ing game, they were hunting men, hunting and kill- 
ing men whom Carlos knew . . . the harbormaster’s 
son, there in the doorway, doubled up, the Parasos, 
who owned the boat next which Giovanni sprawled 
in such queer attitudes. This must be vendetta, he 
must have run into vendetta . . . bandits killed only 
their own enemies, these were shooting wildly up the 
street, at doors and windows, wherever heads ap- 
peared. No, not bandits, then, but who, but what? 
“The enemy,” he thought confusedly, “this is the 
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enemy.” His paralyzed legs began to move again, he 
streaked after the running fishermen. Behind him 
the shouting and the shots, the clamor grew in feroc- 
ity. His knees seemed turned to wet string, they 
doubled under him, his stomach failed. He looked 
back fearfully ... a body of men witli pistols and 
stilettos were flowing after him as the waters of the 
Golo rushed to the sea. He screamed. He turned aside 
from the fishermen who ran toward the town, and 
plunged, blindly, moaning as he stumbled, toward the 
harbor, toward the sea. 

When he looked back the distance had spread be- 
tween him and this enemy, pounding past the quays, 
after the fishermen, running toward the town. There 
was more shooting, more screaming. Carlos looked 
about, desperately, for a hiding place. There was an 
overturned boat. He ducked behind it, crept beneath 
it, and lay sobbing on the sand. It was the stupidest 
thing he could do, his brain repeated, “if they want 
you they will find you and then you can’t run, can’t 
run . . .” he started up convulsively, bumped his head 
on the seat, and subsided. After all, it was dark in 
here, it was a barrier between him and the men, per- 
haps they hadn’t seen him, perhaps it would be safe. 
He heard footsteps running toward him, his heart 
seemed to die in his breast, but the footsteps ran 
past and the shooting started again farther up the hfll. 
He lay quivering; shaking in the darkness. He had 
never seen men kill men, he had never seen men die 
before, he had never known that he could die, as 
now he knew. After a long time he raised a comer 
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of the boat slowly, imperceptibly, and peeked out. 
He could not see very far, but there was nothing 
dead or dying near the boat and none of the enemy. 

He began to think more clearly about the enemy, 
to put things together, to wonder . . . there had been 
matters lately ... the paper he had helped his uncle 
put up in the church. It was tom down afterward, 
when they posted it outside, and the authorities — 
whoever they might be — the authorities had warned 
his uncle not to take the rabble’s side, or was it the 
rebels’? His uncle was a patriot. He was always saying 
so, but how could a patriot be a rebel, against whom? 
It was all confusing. Carlos’s head ached abominably 
and he was hungry and a little sick, but he must lie 
there in the darkness under the boat — it was beg inning 
to be hot — ^and think. If he did not think he would 
begin to see again, to feel afraid. He must not see or 
feel, he must only thmk; and first about the patriots. 
He too was a patriot, and it was a great day for the 
patriots when the paper was put up. The authorities 
had tom it down. The authorities weren’t patriots. 
What were they then? They were Genoese? No, they 
were Corsicans like his uncle, like himself, but they 
liked the Genoese. That must be it, they liked the 
Genoese. So did a lot of people in Ajaccio. They said 
the Genoese brought trade and prosperity. Letizia 
Ramolino said . . . but who would listen to a squawk 
of five? The Ramolinos hked the Genoese. 

If those shooting ghouls were Genoese, they 
couldn’t be fighting the patriots, for they had fired 
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on everyone, authorities and fishermen and — his back 
quivered again — ^boys, who were nothing at all. 

He strained through the stifling darkness of his 
shelter to listen for more sounds. They came, from 
up the hill, screams, the breaking down of something, 
perhaps a gate, more confused shouting, and the 
hurrying of feet. 

He buried his face close to the sand, scooping up a 
pillow for his ringing head. At least, he smiled feebly, 
at least he wouldn’t have to repeat his alphabet. Cross 
of Jesus, ABC . . . Would Jesus be a patriot if he were 
here, or rabble . . . rebel . . . rabble? Probably rebel. 
He was dizzy suddenly, the heat, the airlessness, day 
had begun. He drifted into heavy, exhausted sleep, 
while the General’s forces tried to take Ajaccio and 
were driven out and the Genoese troops came in. 
Ajaccio’s patriots were halfhearted. Pascal Paoli didn’t 
count on them, not even on a small one underneath a 
boat. 

The Jacobis were in their ketch off Bastia when 
the summons came, floating across the water in the 
darkness, high, clear, sweet. It came from the hills 
above the town and each knew what it meant. They 
stared at the lights of the harbor in Genoese hands 
thinking, “It won’t be long now before we have 
you out of there, it won’t be long! ” The lanterns of 
the fishing fleet twinlded about them as the boats 
drew together silently. There were eleven, nonde- 
script little craft the Genoese paid no heed to. Shut 
out of Bastia, they used scattered ports along the 
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Cape, hamlets like Erbalunga, Brando, Luri, or they 
went southward to the unhealthy marshes round 
Aleria, but always they dreamed of Bastia’s wide 
harbor, comfortable stone houses, wineshops and 
shady squares, where their fathers sat, strumming the 
citra, smoking, where they played as children, where 
they would retire, if and when they could dislodge 
the Genoese. 

“What are the orders?” voices asked in the dark- 
ness as boat scraped boat. “Are we to go ashore and 
join the General?” 

“No. We’re to catch fish.” 

“What!” 

There was an indignant murmur. 

“We’re to feed the General and his men with 
our catch, and we’re to be his eyes and his ears and 
harass the enemy when we can.” 

There was a disappointed silence. 

“Harass the enemy, but how, if we are catching 
fish?” 

“I suppose,” the younger Jacobi said hesitatingly, 
“it would be harassing to the enemy if we interfered 
with — ^that?” 

He was pointing in the darkness. 

“With what?” 

“With the barque out there, north by east?” 

His quick eye had caught the flicker of lanterns 
moving toward them ponderously, slung high and far 
apart. 

“It’ll be the Giulia with gram for the garrison. She’s 
about due.” 
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“Aha! Harass the enemy! Viva! Avanti!” 

“But how, but what . . 

“There are eleven of our boats and we have 
knives and pistols.” 

“Against guns?” 

“They won’t have a chance to use their guns if we’re 
quick and clever.” This was the other Jacobi, who 
had grasped his brother’s idea and was eager to carry 
it out. 

“Whose is the worst boat?” old Jacobi asked 
quiedy. 

Normally this was a question that could not have 
been settled without hours of argument, followed up 
by blows or even a vendetta. Now a man spoke 
wearily in the darkness. 

“Mine.” 

“Is that Mateo speaking?” 

“Easy to guess,” Mateo said bitterly, “with this 
old tub.” 

“Your old tub will have much honor. Listen, then. 
It will take seamanship. Twenty men will crowd into 
five of the best boats, beating down without lights on 
the starboard side of her. Mateo will hail her from 
the port. He will have his lights. He wiU make her 
heave to . . .” 

“How?” Mateo asked, astounded. 

“Give a hail. Tell them plague’s broken out in 
Bastia; they’re always afraid of that and they don’t 
know the difference between Aleria and Bastia. Tell 
them anything! What does it matter? As soon as they 
heave to or even slow down we’ll board them from 
the side. They won’t be expecting us.” 
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There was a hoarse murmur of appreciation from 
the darkness. 

“Who has flint and tinder?” Jacobi continued. “It 
might be a good idea to set the grain on fire. And 
another thing . . 

“What of the other boats?” 

“I was coming to that. We may lose boats and men. 
We have to keep enough of both to go on fighting; 
this is the beginning, and the General counts on us. 
Those who don’t take part today will have their work 
tomorrow. Let them take their boats and make for 
shore, with the catch. The General needs fish as well 
as fighting.” 

“Who will decide who’s to go?” 

“Who’ll give the orders?” 

“We must choose a leader,” old Jacobi said calmly, 
knowing who it would be. He and his sons were used 
to responsibility. 

There was a hasty muttering from boat to boat. 

“We choose you,” Mateo called, “and after you 
your eldest son.” 

“Very well, so it shall be, for the time being.” 

“But we want you to stay behind with those to 
fight again, and let the younger men do the board- 
ing.” 

“You must be the head, let others be the hands.” 

Old Jacobi was silent. There was wisdom in this but 
it went against the grain. 

“Very well,” he said, after a struggle. “Antonio 
shall lead you and do as he thinks best.” He felt for 
his son’s arm in the dark, ran his hand down the rough 
sleeve to the fingers. “Take this,” he whispered, “the 
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medal the General gave. God go with you, son.” He 
raised his voice. “The Negris, the Vannis and the 
d’Ores stay . . . Are you ready, men? Pull for the 
barque, pull silently, and give them hell! You, Mateo, 
it all depends on you and your old tub.” 

“My tub and I,” Mateo said grimly, “will be 
there.” 

He pulled after the other men, into the darkness, 
hoisted sad and bore down upon the barque, his 
lantern waving gady, his side lamps burning. 

“In luck, in luck!” Antonio thought two hours 
later as he found the careless rope traded overside, 
caught it and swung himself aboard the Giulia. Her 
decks were littered and slovenly. He tripped on some- 
thing and went down, sprawling; as he lay there 
winded he could hear shouts and clamor — Mateo 
putting up an argument. He grinned in the darkness, 
getting to his feet. The others had foUowed and 
were creeping on. 

“Ready?” he whispered, crawling with them. 

There was a man standing by the companionway 
holding a lantern high so that it shone on the backs 
of a row of sadors leaning on the gunwale looking 
overside. There were more than Antonio expected 
and among them Genoese soldiers going to the garri- 
son. Each Corsican must take on four men, and there 
might be more below, a second watch. He saw no 
officers, but it was hard to distinguish. 

He thought quickly. The sador with the lantern 
must go first, and sdently. Then it would be good 
to hold the fight where it was until the Corsicans were 
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almost on the men they picked, putting it out when 
they sprang. But this was work for two, one to get 
the light, the other to kill. He caught the arm nearest 
him. It was his brother, Pompeio. There was never 
any need of much talk with him; they understood 
each other without words. Pompeio crept ahead until 
he was just behind the lounging figure, calmly 
reached for the lantern, took hold of it, then as the 
man wheeled in surprise, pushed a powerful fist into 
his gaping mouth and shoved his head against the 
door. Antonio thrust his stiletto through the fellow’s 
heart. He dropped neatly down the companionway, 
blocking off the ladder. Pompeio held the light high 
as the Corsicans attacked, then it went out. 

Now there was confusion, screams and shots, the 
hoarse bellow of an officer shouting orders. Antonio 
couldn’t follow the course of the fighting. He had 
his pistol against one man’s chest, his stiletto against 
another. He fired both barrels, jerked back from the 
man’s falling weight, and brought the butt down on a 
third man’s head. After that he felt himself rammed 
from behind, and swept from his feet. He was stepped 
on and kicked as he tried to get up. Suddenly there 
was a blinding light in his head, a red and jagged 
flash, followed by dark waves of pain. 

“Why, this . . .” he stammered, astonished, feeling 
himself fall backward. “Pompeio,” he muttered, 
“father!” and lay still. 

“So we set fire to the grain and came away,” Pom- 
peio explained grimly, “the twelve of us.” 

He sat, cut and powder-blackened, on the edge 
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of his father’s boat drawn up to shore. The old man’s 
face was a stricken gray as he listened. 

“Twelve out of twenty!” 

“There are more than twice twelve Genoese, dead 
in the sea, or burning there.” He nodded over his 
shoulder. On the horizon there showed a red haze that 
was not the red of the rising sun. The Giulia was 
done for. 

“And Antonio!” 

Pompeio twisted his hands together, saying nothing. 
Old Jacobi rose stiffly. He had been sitting on the 
edge of his boat where he had beached her, staring 
to sea for the past seven hours. He had watched the 
first pinpoint of flame shoot up and spread, thinking 
long clear thoughts, remembering the man he and his 
sons had ferried to Corsica, a few short months be- 
fore, whose medal . . . whose medal perished with 
Antonio. Tears came to his eyes. He put out his hand, 
reaching for support. Pompeio put it to his shoulder. 

“You’ve done well,” Jacobi said firmly, “you must 
rest. Tomorrow . . .” His voice faltered, died away. 

“Tomorrow,” Pompeio’s voice was steady, “to- 
morrow we shall fight again. How did they do in the 
town?” 

Jacobi didn’t answer. 

“Father, didn’t you get news?” 

‘Y^es.” It was a low, embarrassed sound, heavy 
with shame. 

“Then?” 

“They were driven out. Bastia will be Genoese.” 



CHAPTER VI 


The low, clear notes of a horn could be heard blow- 
ing across the hillside. Campo Venturini listened, 
head cocked. “I haven’t heard that since I was a boy. 
The shell! The call to arms! And we crouch here, the 
waste of it!” 

He brooded morosely for a long moment. Men’s 
heads lifted from behind bush and rock. 

“They’ll be rallying for orders in every village 
square.” 

The men shuffled uneasily. There was the same 
expression on their faces, a mixture of guilt, defiance, 
sadness, triumph. They might be bandits, but they 
were Corsicans. Now Corsica was rising against the 
Genoese. 

“Men,” Campo said suddenly, “we should know 
something of fighting.” 

There was a growl of deep assent, as one by one 
the men were standing, looking across the hills. 

“It says in this manifesto, Pascal Paoli’s paper that 
he signed, that he was against vendetta and would 
punish it. What if he granted us a pardon so that 
we could fight?” 

The long notes of the horn sounded again, farther 
off. 

“I’m going to him to see,” Campo said firmly. “I’m 
going to offer the General our services. Who knows 
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the maquis as we do? As for killing,” he waved his 
hand gaily, “we’re veteran killers. It should take me 
four days. If I’m not back then take your orders 
from — ”his eyes roved over them musing, coming 
to rest on Girolamo — “our latest joined, so there will 
be no jealousy among the rest of you.” 

Girolamo’s jaw dropped in astonishment. Far down 
the valley a confused clamor sounded, lights began 
to twinkle, one by one. Campo pulled his phono 
about his shoulders, whistled for his mule, mounted 
and rode off. Once he turned to wave, twice he 
pointed forward, once he shook his fist in the direc- 
tion of Italy, then he was lost to sight. Girolamo 
looked into the circle of faces about him. His mouth 
felt dry, he swallowed once or twice, his hand went 
stealthily to his stiletto. 

It was sunset. Cold would fall with the darkness. 
This was the season of chills and fevers, when a man 
too long upon the roads came back with his coat 
hanging drenched upon him and his marrow turned 
rotten by the mist. It was also the season for ghouls 
of every kind, restless spirits calling for justice, rag- 
ing and wailing in their pain, unable to rest quietly 
until avenged. There were, too, the ghosts of bandits 
passing among the bushes, damned eternally. 

Campo remembered a discussion that he had with 
his best friend when they first began to question old 
beliefs. They laughed together over the picture of a 
bandit living in terrible cold until he died of it, then 
passing straight into the heat of hell. They pictured 
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his surprise, his moment of pleasure until he was 
thawed, then his indignation. They had not believed, 
of course, that such a thing could happen to one of 
them, and what happened to others in those far-off 
days seemed unimportant- Now he was sorry he had 
laughed. Rocca, that best friend, had become a bandit 
hunter, and he the hunted. This business of bandit- 
hunting . . . granted they were cruel, lawless mur- 
derers, still it must be difficult to feel the necessary 
blood lust to hunt them where they crouched among 
the dank undergrowth of the maquis or took their 
chances in a ruined shelter. 

Campo’s band was hunted, regularly and indiscrim- 
inately, by the Genoese who got so much for every 
man they killed; and less regularly (this was more 
dangerous) by private groups of men levied against 
this or that particular bandit. Rocca had his troop. 
Campo shivered. Once or twice Rocca had come 
dooms near getting him. In summer when the bushes 
were thick and the nights cool but not freezing, the 
bandits had only to climb a little higher on the slopes 
than they were likely to be followed, to be safe and 
comfortable, but in winter when the bushes in the 
valley were bare, leaving them exposed, and the 
mountains meant death from cold after a few hours, 
then the nights were intolerable. 

One solution, Campo mused, was to sleep as much 
as possible during the day and when night came to 
build a big fire and be prepared to fight for it. This 
had disadvantages. Sleeping by day meant taking no 
time for hunting or cooking, and very often they 
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would be surprised in spite of their sentries, or at 
least disturbed and wakened. A fire by night meant 
the' certainty of being attacked if there were anyone 
there to attack. It covered the noise of men creeping 
through bushes, it blinded eyes so that an enemy 
could come within range, firing deliberately from 
the darkness at a chosen mark. It was unpleasant, 
Campo reflected grimly, to be that mark. Again and 
again they lost good men that way. Some put their 
faith in shelters built with branches and rocks to look 
like parts of the mountain; five or six men slept in 
each with a small fire. There were also some caves 
near the Golo, but most men knew of these and they 
were dangerous. Old goatherd huts did for a night or 
two, but every place where men risked a fire had to 
be abandoned sooner or later. 

When snow fell and in spite of warm days re- 
mained on the ground with sharper and sharper frosts 
each night, there was only one thing for the bandits 
to do . . . pray that the roads might become impassable 
for troops, disband, creep down from the hDls in twos 
and threes, to find refuge in friendly houses, each 
man talcing his own chance among his own people. 
Then the fun began, raids by soldiers, hairbreadth 
escapes, short flights into the maquis, betrayals, mur- 
ders, new feuds, and in the spring new faces in place 
of old. 

Campo shook his head. So far he had been lucky. 
Oh, if it were possible, as the paper said, to get rid of 
vendetta, to live like a man again, to fight not his 
friends, but his country’s enemies, to be able perhaps 
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after years of honest service to sit before a fire on a 
hearth, beneath a roof, between his sons! He sighed. 
If Pascal Paoli would pardon him he would send a 
message to Rocca, he would even go to him man to 
man and say . . . but what if Rocca took no count of 
the pardon? It would be like him, like the stubborn 
hatred he bore within him. Poor Rocca! He had lost 
the woman he loved who had not loved him. Campo 
smiled, thinking of Vanina, dead these seven years, 
whom he had taken from Rocca so easily. She hadn’t 
been worth the friendship between them. She was light 
and foolish. He would gladly have given her back. 
It was a long time ago, and now there was war, and 
Rocca would understand. 

He reined his mule behind a slow-moving herd of 
black-and-white sheep, shutting his eyes for a mo- 
ment, blinded by the sun’s last rays through dust. A 
man stepped out of the bushes beside the road, raised 
his gun and fired twice. Campo rolled from the 
saddle. The sheep stampeded, chased by an angry dog 
trying to head them from the maquis, but the mule 
stood where it was, shivering, head lowered uneasily 
over Campo. It sniffed at the slow red stain coloring 
the stones, snorted and stood still. The man who 
had fired the shots tore a green olive branch from a 
tree, tossing it into the road beside them, then he dis- 
appeared. A boy who had been walking in front of 
the flock broke through the stampeding sheep, run- 
ning to Campo. He found the green vendetta branch 
telling the story. Hastily he glanced about him, terri- 
fied. This might be corporate vendetta, he might be 
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killed for touching the victim. After a second’s hesita- 
tion he crossed himself bravely, kneeling in the dust 
to bend over the man. 

The bullets were in Campo’s chest. He was still 
breathing but he was losing blood, a lot of blood. His 
breath came harshly, his eyes were wide. The shep- 
herd raised his head clumsily, wiping the clammy 
forehead. The gray lips opened, whispering: 

“Rocca! Not now . . . not now . . . I’m going to the 
General. Not now!” 

“What?” The boy bent lower to the struggling 
sounds. “What is your name? Who are you? Who did 
this?” 

“Campo . . . Venturini. . . . Rocca killed me . . . 
tell . . . my . . . band.” 

The terrified boy knelt still, trying not to look 
over his shoulder into the grim maquis where the 
murderer might be crouching. A Rocca had done 
this. They were not far from Carcheto where the 
Roccas, dozens of them, lived. Campo closed his eyes. 
Blood oozed from the corner of his mouth and ran 
into the dust. The shepherd held him till he died, 
when the first stars were struggling through the 
mist above the hill. The shepherd shivered, he crossed 
himself again, crouching by the corpse, his eyes 
straining wildly through the dark. He would have 
liked to spring up and run, but he Imew better than 
to fail a dead bandit killed di malamorte with a band 
to avenge him. On the other hand, if the killer came 
back and found him there he might be killed himself, 
and who would avenge him? Not Vittorio, a man 
must needs be a famished hound to hunt with the 
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savagery required. Vittorio would not, even to avenge 
a brother. 

He stirred again, shaking his head in the night. 
Sounds, cracklings, rustles of the darkness, the stamp- 
ing and snorting of the uneasy mule, made the slow 
terrors chill his spine. His heart bumped unnaturally 
against his ribs. He was afraid, afraid to stay where 
he was, afraid to run for help. He kept his eyes 
turned toward the dark shape in the road and his ears 
cocked for sounds among the bushes behind him. 
Tomorrow he would take the body to a priest. Then 
he would get his message to the maquis. Probably 
he’d have to go himself under a white flag. Oh, why 
should this have happened to him? 

He thought of home, the large fire burning in the 
stone fireplace, where he would warm his hands, talk- 
ing to his mother while she cooked a haunch of kid 
in strong-smelling herbs. Beside him on the wooden 
bench someone flung a thick cloth, fresh from weav- 
ing, his sister making a polono. He tried to imagine 
himself wrapped in this cloak, drawing it about his 
shoulders, snuggling into its warmth. Gradually he 
grew drowsy, dozing in snatches. Exhaustion over- 
came cold and terror, soon he slept beside Campo, his 
head in the same dust. Not even the stamping of the 
mule as it moved toward the bushes woke him, not 
even the sounding of a far-off horn nor the repeated 
echo from the lulls. 


“The General’s a genius,” Signor Mflleli said, “that 
last stroke of his, what strategy! We lose eight hun- 
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dred men a year by assassination, if those eight hun- 
dred each killed two Genoese . . 

Clement nodded, his eyes on the fort ahead. It was 
the last stronghold of the Genoese in central Corsica. 
If they could take it, the Genoese would have nothing 
left but the coast, not all the coast at that, five scat- 
tered towns would be left to them, San Fiorenzo and 
Bastia in the north, Algagliola and Calvi in the west, 
Ajaccio in the south. God was good. The patriots 
would retake those ports in time. Meanwhile there 
was this. He stared at the formidable citadel thrown 
up on the rocks as though a volcano had tossed it 
there to be used by man. One side of the cliff was bare 
red stone with meager scrub thrusting through 
crevices, the other, maquis-covered mountain slopes 
where only the wild goats — and the bandits — ^lived, 
where even these could hardly climb through twist- 
ing trails and treacherous ravines. He sighed. Pascal 
was there, in the dark scrub above them on the crags, 
risking his life on a crazy scheme to take the fort 
from behind. 

Pascal was there, with a company of bandits. It was 
a seasoned troop led by a young ruffian who made 
good terms with the General. Clement shook his head. 
He did not agree with Milleli that the terms were 
wise, and yet, if the plan succeeded . . . “but it won’t. 
He will be shot in the back by some suspicious mur- 
derer and I will be left to carry on the work. Dear 
God, take me for peaceful service in a monastery ...” 
His thoughts rambled on while his eyes searched 
the fort and the dark hills above for any sign of 
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activity. At noon, when the Genoese least expected 
it, he was to attack, through sweltering heat, with as 
much noise as he could, flinging the full force of his 
troops against the fort. Heavy guns were what they 
needed, what they lacked. Ammunition was scarce in 
the island. Guns even if they had them would take 
months to place. They would have to be dismantled, 
dragged up the mountainside on men’s backs, reas- 
sembled, set up, it would be . . . 

What was that? A puff of white smoke above the 
fort! 

“Ahhhh!” 

Clement scrambled to his feet. A wild surge of joy 
went through him. This was the hour, and the issue 
in God’s hands. 

“Attack!” he shouted. “Signor Milleli, we must hold 
their fire.” 

Girolamo wriggled through the bushes toward the 
clump where his general lay. His heart and mind 
were afire with questions and surmises. 

“Sir,” he whispered, “may I speak to you?” 

Pascal, intent on the movements of the bushes wav- 
ing idly near the fort below — ^six of the bandits were 
reconnoitering for breaches in the bastion — ^turned 
his ear but not his eyes to Girolamo. 

“Yes?” he said. 

“If we take the fort and come through the day 
and win our pardon, how do we know that our ene- 
mies will respect your word?” 

Pascal frowned. 
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“You have my word I’ll give you my protection 
and do my best to enforce the law; beyond that no- 
body can go. If your enemies attack you privately 
they’ll break the law and be tried themselves, if they 
MU you they’U be hanged. We’U have no new crimes 
in the island. Murders have never set things right.” 

He changed his position cramped from crouching 
to get a better view from behind his rock. 

“Your stories shaU be looked into, then, if the crimes 
are not too odious, too extreme, forgotten.” He turned 
his head to look at Girolamo. “What is yours? You 
look young to kill.” 

“I didn’t,” Girolamo said hastily, “I haven’t.” 

“You haven’t killed? Hmmm. You lead this band. 
I thought men in the maquis chose their captains 
for their record.” 

“I wasn’t chosen, I was appointed by the real cap- 
tain to keep the rest from fighting among themselves 
for the leadership. The captain was a friend of yours. 
He was on his way to you, it was his idea to ask if we 
could fight the Genoese.” 

“Indeed?” Pascal’s tone was dry. “I have no friends 
among bandits.” The movement among the bushes 
ceased. Now the men must be at the bastions. 

“He knew you in Naples, sir. His name was Campo 
Venturini.” 

“What? Venturini!” Pascal twisted round, startled. 
“A bandit?” 

“A very weU-known one, sir.” 

“Where is he?” 

Girolamo hesitated. 
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“Well? You said he was on his way.” 

“He died. His enemy got him on the road. That 
is why we wanted terms, so the same thing wouldn’t 
happen to us.” 

Pascal was silent a long moment. Presently he 
crossed himself. 

“So Campo appointed you and you haven’t killed,” 
he said; “go on from there.” 

“I took to the maquis because I have an enemy — he 
is a murderer, he killed his wife.” 

“Killed his wife?” Pascal drawled. “Just in a fit of 
temper, I suppose, or because he was bored with her? 
Nothing to do with you.” 

“Oh, yes, it had,” Girolamo answered stupidly, “I 
was her lover. He must have found it out.” 

“You can spare me the rest of the classic, unimag- 
inative performance,” Pascal snorted, “you took the 
body to the maquis for decent burial, he proclaimed 
corporate vendetta and has hunted and harried you 
and your family since.” 

“I have no family, except a cousin . . .” 

“But the rest is right?” 

“Yes.” 

“So!” Pascal wheeled on him sternly, falling back 
as Girolamo whispered: 

“Down, sir, down! Don’t expose yourself.” 

“So you didn’t kill, you only stole!” There was 
burning contempt in the cautious whisper. “If you 
must have a woman in these times when a man’s 
strength should be given to his country, couldn’t you 
have one of your own?” 
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“I was too poor to support a wife, and besides — ” 

“What were you?” Pascal interrupted. 

“A carbonaro. And besides, I fell in love.” 

Girolamo’s eyes clouded, he looked downward at 
the stiletto in his hands. 

“Love! You mean lust.” 

“You don’t know . . Girolamo began hotly, “all 
of it . . he finished lamely, turning the blade from 
the sun. 

“I know it’s diSicult to distinguish at your age,” 
Pascal said more gently, watching the foremost scout 
creep into view. They could see him distinctly, what 
kept him from the fort ... oh that line of boulders. 
“I know another thing, if we succeed and take this 
place, God willing we shall, there’ll be better things 
ahead. How old are you?” 

“Skteen.” 

“So — old! You shall come with me to Corte. Would 
you attend a university, learn how to read and write, 
and other things useful to Corsica?” 

Girolamo shook his head. The ghost of an old 
grin crept to his lips. “No, but I’d like to look after 
your mule, or be in your body guard.” 

“Why I wanted that before,” he thought startled, 
“and decided I’d stay free. But then I hadn’t seen 
him ... a man to die for ... a man I take for my 
king.” 

The scouts crept within hearing. Their leader 
spoke: 

“There are three breaches in the wall and a tree 
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they have overlooked. One of its branches could be 
used to swing a man across.” 

“Good, call the men nearer,” Pascal ordered. His 
voice lifted in excitement as. he told them the report. 
“Men,” he whispered fiercely, at the end of it, “I am 
the leader of this country of ours, you elected me, for 
you are Corsicans and all — ” he raised his eyes, some- 
thing magnetic in him caught and swept them on — 
“all my trusted sons.” 

Fires blazed on the hills and the church bells rang 
all day. Father Andrea, pulling on his rope till his 
hands were bUstered, ran out at last, shouting in the 
square. His village of Piedecroce rocked with excite- 
ment like all the other villages; men drank in the streets, 
women sang and danced as the good news spread. The 
whole population gathered round fires at night, as the 
men came back boasting what they had done to the 
Genoese. 

Not all came back, Pascal reflected grimly, riding 
with his weary company toward the monastery at 
Morosaglia. Not all had gone; there were some 
among the rich and privileged, who hesitated until the 
issue was decided, feeling they had little to gain from 
a national uprising, and then came in halfheartedly 
with empty phrases and a show of patriotism. Those, 
big landholders for the most part, would bear watch- 
ing. Happily they were few, but the bulk of the work 
and the fighting fell as always on the peasants and the 
poor. They were not disinterested either. They hoped 
to get rid of their feudal lords as much as they wanted 
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to get rid of the Genoese. There were signs that if they 
hadn’t risen against the Genoese they would soon have 
risen against the rich. The very word “landlord,” lord 
of the land that should belong to all men, stank to 
them. They hated their masters, not only because they 
were rich, but because they were too powerful and 
meddled in men’s lives. So the poor would bear close 
watching too. 

All of them, rich, poor, scheming, discontented, 
apathetic, must be made to work together for Corsica. 
To work, there was the problem! Corsicans had a 
beggar-on-horseback quality about them, they loved 
to strut and boast and kill — ^they were good fighters — 
but when the fighting was done they fretted for new 
feuds. They would rather starve than work. Agricul- 
ture, commerce, even the raising of a little food to put 
in their own mouths seemed dull and degrading to 
them, fit for women. That must change. They would 
have to make exertions in every field and keep on 
m aking them, if Corsica were to be saved. Consolidate! 
How teach tliis nation of impulsive children, super- 
stitious, ignorant, eaten up with false pride and vanity, 
to consohdate? Driving out the Genoese was easy 
compared to it. 

That was his task; for it he would have the help of 
his brother Clement, a handful of enlightened monks, 
one or two inexperienced enthusiasts . . . He sighed. 
He must start at the beginning to succeed, in the 
schools that he would build . . . but with what 
money.5 There was no treasury, the affairs of the 
country were hopelessly muddled, in the hands of 
separate factions, squabbling and jealous of each other. 
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The laws of every little canton differed from the next, 
molded on the whims of the most notable. Money 
must be raised, but how? The poor had nothing, the 
rich and powerful resented being taxed. 

He frowned. Not only money must be raised. 
Everything lacked in Corsica, books, paper, leather, 
metalwork, minerals, goods for export, everything. 
Men could not be brought to see a need for things 
their fathers never had. Education was the answer, 
but could he educate the Corsicans and keep the 
Genoese at bay, in face of disaffection at home and 
enmity abroad? Trust the Genoese to stir up Europe! 
Meanwhile Corsicans rich or poor expected the mil- 
lennium at once. When they got nothing but demands 
for work, for money, for sacrifice, they might rebel, 
they might even be fools enough to regret the Genoese 
rule of easy corruption and lazy laissez-faire. 

It was a challenge that would take the best of him; 
he was ripe for challenge, but today, weary, heartsick 
too at losses of his friends — ^Milleli wounded, Pas- 
quahni dead, others whose faces he would see rising 
about him in the night — today the task seemed hard 
beyond his strength. 

He said as much to Clement, riding beside him for 
the short way the path was wide enough. 

“One thing at a time,” Clement rephed. “You took 
the fort with a handful of bandits.” 

Pascal nodded. His eyes wandered to the figure of 
a young man walking sturdily beside his mule. Giro- 
lamo was singing “Ajo! Ajo!” his face lifted to the sun, 
his expression carefree, trusting. 

“Who knows what reinforcements God will send?” 



CHAPTER VII 


“ . . . and so I am sending you the best, the only con- 
tribution I can make to your work. You will find him 
brave, intelligent, impulsive, affectionate. There is no 
vice in him, unless you count a devil-may-care im- 
petuosity which you will know how to check.” 

The archdeacon put down his pen. His eyes went 
to the courtyard where two women were at work 
polishing a set of harness. Silver glinted in the sun as 
they turned the stirrups back to rub the saddle flaps 
with special oil. It was an expensive outfit brought 
from the mainland. The women chattered as they 
worked, the sound of their voices disturbed him, he 
rose to close the shutters. Now the room grew cool 
and cloistered. He took up his pen again. 

“I shall miss his companionship, but you, my dear 
Pascal, can contribute more to the formation of his 
character and the completion of his education than I, 
an aging priest, kept for my sins under the domination 
of the Genoese, obliged at every turn to be polite to 
them.” 

Luciano Buonaparte smiled. It was true that the 
Genoese governed Ajaccio and that he as a confessed 
patriot was spied upon, hindered and impeded in 
everything he did, tolerated only because of his long 
years of service as archdeacon of the city and the 
importance of his position, backed by Rome. It was 
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not true that he was polite to them. The smile widened 
slowly, it reached the deep-set eyes with their piercing 
glance that looked so shrewdly beyond all shams. 

“You will appreciate the disadvantages of my posi- 
tion but I will not write of them. How goes the build- 
ing of the university.^ Is it true that you will add a 
school of law and the humanities to the projected four, 
or is that the hearsay of the envious? It would be good 
to have a Corsican law school based on Corsican laws, 
and for that the Franciscan fathers would be compe- 
tent. The Franciscans are good educators. By the same 
channels of information I understand the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs (what right have they to foreign 
affairs? ) in Genoa to be intriguing with the Due de 
Choiseul in France. No doubt you are more fully in- 
formed of this and are taking care of our interests. In 
the five years of your wise generalship I am contin- 
ually astounded at the acumen with which ...” 

There was a clamor outside, clatter of hoofs, shrieks 
of laughter. He went to the shutters, opening them a 
little. Carlos was dismounting in the courtyard. He 
had his arm around the old cook’s waist; she was help- 
lessly rocking with laughter, while the other led his 
horse away, looking back as she went, in adoration. 
Now he was taking up the polished saddle, giving 
some grave instruction which was received with a 
fresh outburst of shrieks. Really there was no discipline 
in this house. There would be soon when Carlos went 
away. The archdeacon tried to imagine the place with- 
out him. 

He was coming toward the shutters now, tall, broad- 
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shouldered, slim. At fourteen he was a man with noth- 
ing of the child about him except an occasional lapse 
into touching immaturity when he was cross, clumsy 
or suddenly shy. Not that he was often shy, he had the 
tongue and the charm of the devil himself. 

“It is true,” the archdeacon thought wistfully, “that 
I shall miss his companionship. When he comes into 
the room something comes with him, the sun if it’s a 
dark day, the breeze if it is hot, and always gaiety. I 
am a sentimental old fool to have set my affections on 
the boy, but we have hved more closely than uncle 
and nephew should.” 

He went back to the table, concluded his letter with 
a compliment, signed and dated it “this fourteenth day 
of February 1760,” sanded, folded, addressed it, shoved 
it aside and turned in his chair as Carlos came in. 

“Well,” he said, “so tomorrow you’re off. You must 
put this in your wallet for the General, and don’t for- 
get to give it to him.” 

Carlos nodded, twisting the paper carelessly. 

“That’s a good set of harness you’re giving me. I 
wisjj I had a horse to match.” 

“No,” the archdeacon said, smiling, “you can’t 
wheedle anything more. If you want a better horse 
you’ll have to buy it yourself.” 

Carlos grinned. 

“No harm asking.” 

“Not so long as you don’t ask the wrong people, or 
the right people too often.” 

“I won’t do that. Shall we have supper in the gar- 
den? Maria says she’s got a roasted kid with bruccio.” 
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He smacked his lips. “I wonder how they eat in 
Corte?” 

“Very frugaUy.” 

Carlos’s face fell. The archdeacon smiled. 

“The General and his brother are ascetically in- 
clined.” 

“Oh, well,” Carlos muttered, “perhaps I can go out 
and pot a bird now and then or a boar or a goat.” 

“Perhaps you can, but I imagine you’ll be kept 
pretty close to your studies. Have you said your 
good-byes?” 

“Yes.” 

“To everyone? To the Sollarcos, the Fretinas, the 
Ramolinis?” 

“Yes. Letizia Ramolini cried. She wanted to come 
with me. She’s a funny child.” 

“Indeed. You’d think she’d be glad to see the last of 
you.” 

“Does the General care for music, uncle? Shall I 
take my citra to Corte?” 

“Yes, I would, and bring it into the garden now for 
a song before we eat.” 

Sitting beneath the trees, listening to the sweet ro- 
mantic sound of the old Moorish instrument, the arch- 
deacon thought “now for winter, the winter of my 
years,” 

Carlos was not impressed by the majestic wildness 
of the road he traveled from Ajaccio to Corte. He 
looked on the astonishing peaks of jagged red rock, the 
twisted trees, the frowning mountains with indiffer- 
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ence, Dante’s Infemo, Father Joseph pointed out with 
enthusiasm, was supposed to have been written here. 
Father Joseph was a bore, so was Dante, so were all 
enthusiasms . . . but one. That one, secret and im- 
mense, filled all of his thoughts. Mountains and wild 
scenery were only mountains and wild scenery, but 
Pascal Paoli was a leader of men. He dominated these. 
He dominated everything in Carlos’s life, and now 
they would be together, every day. He smiled as he 
remembered how once long ago his uncle had threat- 
ened him after a thrashing: “I’ll send you to the Gen- 
eral, he’ll know what to do with you.” Now he was 
going to the General and he hoped he would know 
what to do with him. It was something Father Joseph 
hadn’t managed very well. 

The cypress trees pointed like black fingers to 
heaven, the swollen waters of the Tavignano roared 
below them; high on a crag, part of the mountain it- 
self, the citadel of Corte showed in the distance, long, 
low, white-stoned, clinging to the bare rock. At first 
sight it seemed impossible to imagine that any life 
could exist there, that any path could reach so stark a 
place. Carlos, craning his head, thought how like an 
eagle’s nest, how appropriate that Pascal Paoli should 
perch there, brooding fiercely over Corsica. 

He set his tired horse to the last climb, following 
Father Joseph’s stolid mule. They wound for three 
hours about the mountain and came at last to the cita- 
del. Sentries barred the way. Carlos felt important as 
Father Joseph tugged at his belt, producing a docu- 
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ment covered with red seals, handing it to one of them, 

“Take this to the General.” 

Carlos waited, eyes roaming curiously over the 
sentry with his war bonnet, his heavy old-fashioned 
musket, to the courtyard behind, and the dizzy pan- 
orama spread below. His heart was beating fast. Pres- 
ently the first sentry came back, s milin g and beckon- 
ing: 

“The General will see you now.” 

Carlos dismounted. Father Joseph was already tying 
his mule to a ring in the stone wall. He looked about 
him for another. A tall man lounged forward. 

“Let me, I’m the head stableman. I see to the Gen- 
eral’s horses.” He ran appraising fingers over the sad- 
dle, reverently. Carlos wished for the hundredth time 
he had a horse to match his harness. 

“He must not be watered for an hour,” he called out 
importantly. The man nodded. Carlos hesitated. 
“Where shall I find you if I need him?” 

“In the end stable, there, across the court, the 
General’s stable for his guests. Ask for Girolamo.” 

“Thanks.” 

Carlos walked stiffly bowlegged, after fourteen 
hours in the saddle, past Father Joseph’s mule standing 
where he left it, head lowered wearily. Evidently 
Father Joseph’s animal didn’t deserve the stableman’s 
attention. Carlos was meanly pleased. He called again: 

“Take good care of him.” 

The sentry was disappearing beneath a portico into 
an inner court. Carlos hurried to catch up. They 
turned right, through a low door into an anteroom. 
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Three enormous dogs lay in front of an open archway 
at the far end. The sentry stooped to speak to them, 
beckoning to the travelers to step through the arch- 
way. 

“Friends,” he said to the dogs, “friends. The Gen- 
eral’s bodyguard,” he explained, smiling; “always with 
him.” 

Behind the archway, sitting alone at a httle table by 
the window, his hand on another dog’s head, Pascal 
Paoli waited for his guests. He rose as they came in, 
coming toward them, smiling. He was then in his 
thirty-fifth year, dressed in the ordinary Corsican 
black velvet, taU, strong, as Carlos had always heard, 
and handsome. “What simple dignity,” Carlos thought, 
“what noble carriage, what frank, fearless eyes . . . 
my General.” 

They bowed. 

“And so,” Pascal said genially, “Corsica is begin- 
ning to send us her sons to take part in the work. You 
are welcome. Father, you will rest with us before 
you travel back, a day, two days? ” 

Carlos smiled. After that, he thought, no more 
leading strings. Father Joseph, with his pedantic ways, 
his tiresome authority, his dumpy figure, would travel 
back to Ajaccio alone. 

It was dark in the stable. Girolamo reached for a 
wisp of straw to give Nano a final rubdown, a quick, 
unnecessary brushing, before putting on the gorgeous 
saddle with its crimson velvet and broad gold lace — 
the General dressed his horses more richly than him- 
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self. Nano was worth it, small like all Corsican horses, 
but quick-stepping and high-spirited, with beautiful 
shoulders, good quarters, straight hocks. She carried 
her long flowing tail high, there was a trace of Arab 
there. 

Girolamo led her into the sunlight and stood proudly 
as the General mounted, tapped him on the shoulder 
with his whip and trotted ofF. The young Carlos 
Buonaparte followed on the General’s second horse. 
His own was lame. Girolamo frowned as he watched 
the young back aping the General’s polished horse- 
manship. He liked Carlos Buonaparte, but before he 
came it used to be Girolamo who mounted Pedro and 
followed his master on the long exciting rides he loved 
to take. Now, he scowled again, he was a stableman, 
the other got all the fun. 

“What do you expect?” he told himself. “One is a 
gentleman, and educated, knows his books,” he made 
a face, “the other’s a low-down carbonero, an ex- 
bandit!” Then he added in all fairness, “but he isn’t 
like that, he’s the same to all. They come about him, 
wake him, help him on with his clothes, eat with him, 
talk with him, walk with him, the plain people and 
the rich, why, even I ... it must be that he likes 
young Carlos then for something in himself. For that 
there will be no help.” 

He shook his head, picked up a pronged fork and 
began to shake down bedding for Nano, The sweet 
smell of the straw rose up around him. Suddenly he 
had the impression, here in the darkness of the stable, 
that two young arms, woman’s arms, rounded and soft. 
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reached out to him. He put the fork down, trembling, 
and went to the harness room. Leaning against a 
wooden partition, he wiped the sweat from his fore- 
head. Alba! They were less frequent now, these at- 
tacks of memory, but bitter and poignant when they 
came, leaving him shaken. 

Footsteps sounded above. His mother was moving 
about the stove in the two-roomed home they shared. 
At least his mother was happy, though at first she 
found things strange, so small a house, instead of the 
large one, over a stable instead of in a yard, with no 
fields or land about it and no trees, high on the cliff of 
naked rock. The customs and the prices in Corte 
puzzled her, thrushes and blackbirds two sous apiece 
instead of one, bread made with flour instead of chest- 
nut meal, her son a groom instead of a charcoal burner 
— ^these things preoccupied her at first. Her son a 
groom, but not, thank God, a bandit; that was a deep, 
abiding joy. Girolamo had not guessed his mother 
loved him so fanatically. She was afraid to let him out 
of her sight, in case, as he suspected, Sambocuccio or 
a friend of his should discover where he was, disre- 
gard the General’s orders, and take a shot at him. 

There was not much danger, or was there? Giro- 
lamo sometimes wondered. The trap above him 
opened. A caU came down the ladderway: 

“Girolamo, come and eat!” 

“Yes,” he said, and not looking behind him at the 
stable where the straw was waiting to be turned, he 
climbed quickly up the rungs. It was always a good 
feeling, a feeling of relief to watch the trap swing 
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into place and be alone with his mother on the second 
floor of a good stone building, with a window, high 
and small, looking over emptiness; nothing without the 
wings of an eagle could reach him there. And he could 
see it coming, first. 



CHAPTER VIII 


The forest of Vico stirred in the freshness of the 
morning with expectancy, secrecy, excitement. A 
party of hunters scattered through the undergrowth 
felt their nerves tighten as the baying of a boarhound 
broke the silence. Pascal looked down at Carlos, tense 
beside him. The boy’s face was flushed, his eyes shin- 
ing. This was his first experience of sanglier, mean, 
treacherous, savage swine rooting among the chestnuts 
which made them such good eating. 

“You don’t have this in Ajaccio.” 

Carlos shook his head, his eyes on the underbrush. 
He was gripping a spear in one hand, a musket in the 
other. If a boar broke cover he would probably drop 
them both. Pascal planned to pull him to safety behind 
two hounds he held on a short leash. But, for the mo- 
ment, let him have the thrill of his imaginings. 

There was a movement in the bushes. Carlos whirled 
in excitement, fumbling with his gun. Pascal stood 
quite stiU, wary, waiting. Something resembling a stag 
with the horns of a ram bounded past, snorting, clear- 
ing rocks and undergrowth with prodigious leaps, 
plunging toward the summit of the hill. Carlos looked 
at Pascal with a question. 

“MuffoH. Very wild. They never attack a man un- 
less they must. They live on the highest peaks. It’s 
unusual to find one here, so low.” 
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He stopped. The blind worship in Carlos’s face 
begged him to go on. 

“I saw one jump from a crag once, thirty feet high, 
pitch on its horns and live . . . not only live, but 
scramble up unharmed. Their horns are hard.” 

Carlos let out his breath on a long sigh. He turned 
his rapt eyes from Pascal to the undergrowth. Pascal 
watched him, s milin g. 

Life was changed since Carlos came, with his easy 
grace, high spirits, charm, his flattering admiration. He 
shadowed Pascal like one of the great hounds, but he 
was better company. He brought a taste of things 
Pascal had missed, affection, teasing laughter, music, 
eagerness to meet the day. Carlos expected every 
morning to be unusual and wonderful, so for him it 
was, and Pascal, watching, was drawn into enjoyment, 
so that for him too mornings became different, days 
more than just divisions of time, following one another 
through a year. 

Take this expedition, for mstance, tiresome enough 
in all truth, a visit to Vico to settle differences between 
Signor Sposata and his villagers. Sposata, like most of 
the great landholding lords, had not been foremost in 
the war, hesitating to attack or even offend the Geno- 
ese under whom he held his large domains. He had 
come in toward the end, or, rather, he had stopped 
opposing the flocking of his peasants to the patriots’ 
army when it looked as though the patriots might win. 
Now he wanted his feudal privileges restored, con- 
firmed to him, but the peasants, having driven t^e 
Genoese from Corsica, saw no reason for returning to 
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slavery under Sposata. Pascal agreed with them so far, 
but they were as bad as Sposata from his point of view 
when they refused to work. It was impossible to make 
them see why, having been glorious soldiers, libera- 
tors, heroes, they should now debase themselves to 
playing a woman’s role, scratching furrows in a field, 
walking behind a mule or an ox. Farming was woman’s 
work. Let women cultivate the land as they always 
had; the little they grew was enough to exist upon. 

Pascal knew that every Corsican must work, man, 
woman and older child; only by working could they 
hope for a stabilized economy. Without alienating 
either Sposata or his peasants, he must somehow make 
them see — and embrace — ^the vision of the new King- 
dom of Corsica. 

His arrival in the region — ^he smiled wryly — ^was 
made the occasion for a prolonged fiesta, with boar 
hunting, bull baiting, dancing, singing, feasting on 
food that should have been stored away for winter. 
Sposata entertained him with ceremony, stuffed him 
with food and long-winded talk, put his grievances 
before him in a never-ending whine, and smbbornly 
refused to listen to anything but the sound of his own 
voice. Pascal would have sickened with disgust and 
boredom if Carlos had not been there with him, Carlos 
to whom the whole expedition was a delight, who 
cared nothing for the issues, so long as he could have 
his fill of good thiags to eat, good things to drink, good 
songs, good hunting. This was bad too, but Carlos was 
amusing. He revived Pascal’s spirits at the end and the 
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beginning of each day. Thanks to him Pascal was able 
to retain some command of his patience. 

There was a shrill clamor to the left of them, down 
the slope of the hill where the hounds had encircled 
the undergrowth and were closing in. The bushes, ten 
yards distant, parted suddenly. A big black boar, mag- 
nificently tusked, broke through. They could see its 
bristled, heaving flanks, its wicked eyes considering 
them, its fangs, dripping foam. Carlos shouted. He 
threw his musket wildly, raising his spear to fire, 
Pascal loosed one of his straining hounds. The boar 
sprang aside. Carlos said in dismay: 

“Oh, what I’ve done! I could have killed it.” Pas- 
cal’s answer was lost as the whole pack followed the 
lead of his hound, flattening out the underbrush, 
whimpering, on the scent. Running men shouted, 
blowing shells. Sposata emerged from the same clump 
as the boar. 

“Look,” Pascal murmured to Carlos, who was pick- 
ing up his musket, scarlet with mortification. “Aren’t 
they alike.^ It’s the same animal, I teU you, stupid, 
malignant, powerful, and bad. Boars . . . the signors 
are boars, and their villagers are muffoli.” 

Carlos laughed, beginning to feel better. If Pascal 
could overlook his blunder, stupid folly which might 
have been fatal if the boar had charged ... he 
sweated to think what might have happened if Pascal 
had not kept a hound to loose! But Pascal was joking 
with him about Sposata. What a companion! Carlos 
looked at him with new adoration as the pompous 
signor advanced. 
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“We shan’t see more of that fellow, General. When 
a boar breaks the ring to get as far as this, no hope for 
the hounds, no hope at all. Best to call them off ... if 
they’ll listen.” He turned to Carlos. “Well, young 
man, have you had enough for today? ” 

Carlos murmured, “No,” but changed it to “yes,” 
as Pascal’s hand pressed his shoulder. They walked to- 
gether to their horses. Girolamo, grinning, reported 
the luck of the hunt, two boars, ten hares, and one 
large fox. Carlos went with him to gloat over the 
bodies. Pascal rode ahead with Sposata. He studied 
the pudgy, self-satisfied jowl, presented to him side- 
ways. Presently he spoke; 

“Signor Sposata, I wish that at the drawing up of 
our constitution I could have had the benefit of the 
experience and judgment of more men like yourself. 
Why didn’t you come to Corte when you were sum- 
moned?” 

Sposata shrugged. 

“To tell the truth, General, I was busy. There is 
much to do in governing large areas ...” 

Pascal’s mouth twitched. 

“I could not be expected to know that,” he said 
ironically. 

The irony was lost on Sposata. 

“You can take it from me, there is. Especially now 
with all this absurd unrest among the peasantry. The 
war was bad for them.” 

“It liberated them.” 

“That’s what I mean. Preposterous.” 

“From the Genoese.” 
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“Ah, yes, the Genoese, of course, though I doubt 
that it makes much difference, here, you know, so 
far away. The peasants in my village hardly saw a 
Genoese.” 

“Still, a man likes to know he’s free.” 

“An educated man like us. General, yes, but these 
peasants are so ignorant they interpret being free to 
mean being free from me, from their duty to me.” 

“Oh, surely not.” 

“Upon my word they do.” 

“Education would improve that,” Pascal mused, “a 
good village school ...” 

Sposata snorted. 

“Might as well teach my mules to read or write.” 

“They’d be very useful animals if they could!” 

Sposata laughed. 

“More useful than my peasants. Tell you what. I’ll 
start a school for the mules, and put them in charge of 
the peasants. That’s what I’ll do. Seriously, General, 
I don’t approve of schools.” 

“I gathered as much when you didn’t co-operate. 
Vico has had a good record compared with other 
places. Now it won’t. I should have liked to see you 
gain the award this year.” 

“Award?” 

“Oh, yes. You should read the Manifesto over again. 
There are many awards from the new government.” 
He changed the subject, casually. “Whom have the 
villagers chosen to be their magistrates? Will you 
point them out when we get back? I should like to 
speak to them.” 
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Sposata hesitated. 

“I haven’t paid any attention. I have more to do 
than attend their tomfoolery meetings.” 

“Pity,” Pascal said quietly, “you being outside their 
jurisdiction, not personally amenable to them, would 
have been a most disinterested adviser and a wise one.” 

Sposata was silent for a moment. Carlos spurred up 
beside them, for the path broadened as they ap- 
proached the road to the village square. 

“I thought the whole point was to elect magistrates 
to pass sentence upon all of us.” 

“Oh, Dio, no. Use a signor of your standing so 
ridiculously? On the contrary, you have power of 
deciding upon matters between your fiefs without 
being responsible for your sentences to the provincial 
magistrates; subject to the review of the supreme 
council and of the court of the syndicato.” 

“I wish you’d explain that to these bullheads.” 

“I will, tonight, when I speak to them, and at the 
same time I think it would be politic to announce the 
opening of the new school, sponsored by you, and the 
first session of the council to decide upon the magis- 
trates, also opened by you.” 

“Oh, well.” Sposata shrugged. “If you insist. Gen- 
eral, and if you will make my position clear to them.” 

Pascal smiled. His elbow moved toward Carlos. 
“See,” the elbow said, “I have neatly cornered him. 
He is willing now to act as an unpaid judge, serving 
the state at no expense, provided he can keep a sem- 
blance of authority. He’ll work hard, and take upon 
himself the united duties of a father of the community, 
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a podesta, and a provincial magistrate. He’ll take an 
interest in the school, and all because I’ve made him 
think himself above the ordinary.” Carlos yawned, his 
mind upon the boar. He made a face at Sposata, puffing 
out his cheeks. Pascal smiled, then frowned. He must 
not encourage this irreverence. 

“Carlos,” he said severely, “ride behind with Giro- 
lamo. Can’t you see you’re crowding us?” 

Carlos, reining in to obey, turned limpid eyes on 
him. Deliberately, disrespectfully, he winked, blowing 
a kiss at Pascal’s hastily turned back, to Girolamo’s 
fury. Then he pretended to go to sleep in his saddle, 
letting the horse pick its way, but he was sharply 
conscious of the drop to the ravine, and kept one hand 
on the opposite rein, pulling it tight. He was enjoying 
himself. 

He enjoyed himself more that night, when the vil- 
lage of Vico turned out in force to bull baiting, in the 
square. He stood, with Pascal, on a stone coping near 
the church, staring fascinated at the flaring torches, the 
maddened, savage animals, the strong, bearded, grin- 
ning faces of the bending, always moving circle of 
men and boys, forming a human ring about the buU. 
It was a black three-year-old with strong horns. When 
the dogs were loosed it gored the first two in as many 
minutes, tossing the bodies into the crowd. A man near 
Carlos cursed, gathering the mangled limpness into 
his arms. He retreated from the circle, into the dark- 
ness, unsheathing his stiletto. The second dog was 
gasping red sticky streams into the dust at Carlos’s 
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feet. It died in a few moments, but Carlos did not take 
his eyes from the bull. Pascal was watching him, and 
the faces of the peasants as they passed in front of the 
flares. Bull baiting was an old story to him, not one 
he cared about particularly, but these were the men he 
must impress. There was one way to do it. He chose 
his moment. When the bull paused, lowering its head, 
with one dog fastened to its shoulder, tearing at the 
flesh, three more circling, growling, waiting to rush 
in, Pascal pushed his way to tiie front of the ring. He 
balanced, dancing warily, as the bull circled; then he 
sprang, hurling himself full upon its horns, dragging 
its head downward with his suspended weight. The 
dogs rushed in, right, left, and beneath his knees, deep 
in the dust of the square, for the bull’s throat. There 
was a moment of confusion and terrible suspense, 
when Carlos felt his stomach rise to his throat, then 
wild shouts of “brava,” general clamor. The ring 
surged forward, men and boys plunging their stilettos 
into the heaving flanks, watching blood spout in foun- 
tains as the bull sank to its side, and Pascal released 
the horns, leaping sideways. He staggered toward 
Carlos, brushing the sweat from his face, shaking out 
his clothes. He didn’t look back. 

When the bravas died away, and the bull had been 
slashed into steak, he made his speech about work. 

“I work,” he said at the end, “and I am not less a 
man for that.” 

There was no one there who would disagree. 



CHAPTER IX 


A MAN and a woman crossed the inner courtyard lead- 
ing to the General’s quarters. There was an air of 
anxious haste about them that caught the sentry’s eye. 

“The General’s in council,” he snapped, barring 
their way. 

The woman — ^she was very beautiful— drew back 
for an instant, then pressed forward, crying: 

“Tell him I must see him, tell him the Countess 
Maria Rivarola begs an audience, tell him ...” 

“Gently, my dear.” The tall man took her arm, and 
turned to the soldier watching curiously, “Have the 
goodness to request his Excellency the honor of a 
few moments of his time, when he is at leisure.” 

“Tell him it’s urgent, a matter of life and death,” 
the woman broke ia vehemently. 

The sentry said nothing. He crooked his finger. 
Another soldier, lounging in the shade of the portico, 
stepped up smartly. 

“Take these people to the court. Put them in line 
to wait their turn.” 

He watched them disappear, thoughtfully, a little 
puzzled. “Rivarola?” He frowned. “They must be 
relatives of the condemned man, perhaps. Rivarola,” 
he spat between his feet, “the traitor!” 

The man and woman pressed on after their guide. 
They said nothing, until they found themselves in an 
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amphitheater with seats arranged in a semicircle about 
a platform in the open air. People of all sorts were 
seated, listening to the speech of a man on the plat- 
form. He seemed to be a member of the syndicate, he 
was not the General, whom they could see, in the 
center, head bent to a young man beside him who 
was murmuring a question. His grave eyes were iSxed 
on the open space in front of him where an old man 
was standing. He was a peasant. He might have been 
seventy, poorly dressed, a little puzzled. 

“Speak,” the member of the syndicate told him, 
“your general and your judges are listening.” 

The old man looked up, he stammered something 
inaudible, lasped into silence, troubled. 

“Your Excellency,” the member of the syndicate 
said, “this man is a native of a far village in Vizavona, 
Caneobyname . . . is that right?” 

The old man nodded. 

“He has come here because he is troubled.” 

The old man nodded vigorously this time. 

“What is the matter?” Pascal asked kindly. “Let him 
teU us, or if he prefers, you speak for him.” 

“It is this — ^as I understand it, his two sons have 
been killed in a village brawl.” 

Tears filled the old man’s eyes, he looked up, Pas- 
cal’s penetrating glance met his, probingly. 

“He is just come from burying them.” 

“That is a great misfortune,” Pascal said gravely. 

“He is troubled because his wife is anxious for re- 
venge,” 

“Ah.” 
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“In the old days there would have been a vendetta, 
corporate no doubt, but now he feels that, since noth- 
ing win give back his sons, he would rather let the 
misfortune rest on him alone, since those responsible 
for his children’s death acted without malice.” 

“It was an accident?” 

“Yes. But the viUage is in uproar, the young men 
were popular, and my client fears — ” the member of 
the syndicato cleared his throat, he looked over to the 
old man, who stared back anxiously — “my client asks,” 
he continued in a firmer tone, “that since his wife has 
denounced several young men as guilty of her sons’ 
murder, the greatest care may be taken ...” 

“Yes?” 

“He does not wish ... in the heat of enmity 
among his neighbors . . . anybody to be punished as 
guilty of the blood of his sons who is really innocent.” 

There was a silence. The old man stood patiently, 
clasping and unclasping his hands. 

“He has come,” Pascal asked incredulously at last, 
“all this way, a long journey, old and bereaved, to 
ask us this?” 

“Yes, your Excellency,” the member of the syndi- 
cato answered huskily. The whole assembly was 
moved. Pascal rose. He took three long steps to the 
old man’s side. “My father,” he said, taking him by the 
hands, “your request is not only granted, it shall be 
recorded, so that men may know for all time how a 
love for justice and integrity, a scrupulous integrity, 
overcame the deepest feelings that a man’s heart knows. 
Which of us, gentlemen, in the full heat of anguished 
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love and broken pride would do as this good Corsican 
has done?” 

He turned to the old man, staring piteously in front 
of him, at nothing. 

“We will see that true justice is done. You will stay 
here until you are recovered from your journey, then 
we will find means to take you home.” He paused, 
searching for words of comfort, then he said, “You 
have this day created a rich memorial for your sons, 
fitting and beautiful.” He climbed to his seat again, 
mopping his forehead. The old man bowed as he was 
led away. 

“Next?” 

There was a flutter of movement. No one stood 
forward. 

“Was that the last? Then ...” 

“No, your Excellency,” a voice was raised from the 
latest comers. 

“Ah.” 

“I beg to be heard.” The woman had risen. 

“Your name?” 

“Countess Maria Rivarola.” 

“Rivarola. Are you a relative of Count Sforza Riva- 
rola?” 

“Yes. I am his sister.” 

“You know then, do you not, that Sforza Rivarola, 
that unhappy criminal, was sentenced yesterday, that 
he win be shot tomorrow?” 

“Yes . . . your Excellency ... I have come . . . we 
have come . . . Oh, sir, if you will pardon . , .” Her 
voice choked with emotion, she stretched out her arms. 
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They fell to her sides, helplessly. The man stood up. 

“Sir, is it proper for me to speak? ” 

“All may speak to the court at any time.” 

“May I beg the life of my uncle? If it is granted his 
relations will make a gift to the state of a thousand 
zechins. We will furnish fifty soldiers in pay during 
the siege of Furiani.” He paused. 

“Continue.” Pascal’s voice was blank, his eyes 
guarded. 

“We will agree that my uncle shall be banished, and 
will engage that he shall never return to Corsica.” 

“You know of what he is charged?” 

“Yes.” 

“Treason, the most despicable, sHmy and black- 
hearted.” 

They stood together, silent in the open space where 
the old peasant had been standing a moment before. 

“You do not contend that he is innocent?” 

“No.” The woman’s voice was a murmur. 

“No,” the man said, “but ...” 

“But you beg his life. I correct myself, you offer to 
buy his life.” 

“Would it not serve the country’s ends as well if he 
were banished, and we paid the . . . the fine we have 
suggested, and fulfilled the other condition, or any 
conditions you might have to propose?” 

Pascal rose. Carlos, sitting beside him, watched him 
unfold to his full length, it seemed he would never 
stop. He towered above them, his face sternly set, 

“I take you to be a man of worth?” 

“My standing can be sworn to many times.” 
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“I will ask you only one question, I wiU trust you, 
as a man of honor, and a Corsican, to answer from 
your heart.” 

The man stiffened, his head went up, he stared at 
Pascal grimly. 

“If you will say that giving your uncle a pardon 
would be just, useful, or honorable for Corsica, I 
promise you it shall be granted.” 

There was a silence. 

“WeU?” 

The man gulped, struggling for composure; still he 
said nothing. 

“Oh,” the woman clutched at his arm, “answer! 
Answer!” 

He said slowly, the words forced out of him, his 
eyes burning. 

“No. I would not have the honor of our country 
sold for a thousand zechins.” 

He turned to her, and tried to take her in his arms, 
but she was screaming: 

“No! No! No! My brother! Oh ...” She fell on 
her knees. “At least spare him a little longer, give him 
time, he was tried yesterday, he isn’t ready, tomorrow 
is too soon ...” 

Pascal said gently: 

“It is more humane, believe me, countess, it is more 
humane. If he must die — and even your nephew, even 
you do not dispute that he must die — ^we will not keep 
him cruelly waiting. No.” 

He turned away, motioning to Carlos. “Tell the 
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Signora Cazeno to see to her,” he whispered as he 
wiped his forehead for the second time. 

“Next?” 

There were no more cases to be heard. 

“Andiamo,” he said, relieved, “we’ll go to our quar- 
ters. I shall expect you all at table in an hour.” 

He went out with Carlos at his elbow, flushed and 
disturbed. 

“You see,” he murmured as they passed out of ear- 
shot, “it is no easy thing to be a ruler, a Corsican, a 
king.” His voice dropped on the last word. “Or,” he 
said, taking hold of Carlos, turning his face to him, 
“or a king’s — ^heir.” 



CHAPTER X 


Caklos woke early. Below the citadel birds were sing- 
ing as they used to sing in Ajaccio. He lay there lis- 
tening, a lump in his throat, a wild regret in his heart. 
Pascal was sending him away. At dinner the night be- 
fore, after one of their happiest days, he told him: 

“Carlos, I have been a lonely man.” 

“AJl great men are lonely,” Carlos replied lazily, 
with a platitude, his mind full of the excitements of 
the day. They had ridden through the forest of Viza- 
vona, sighted three chevreuils, killed two, ridden home 
to good food, good wine. Some ladies had called on 
the General, Carlos enjoyed the fuss they made. He 
yawned, life was good. 

“I have not had the normal carefree life that most 
men give their sons. My father brought me up for one 
purpose, to liberate Corsica. He had failed, he was 
determined I should succeed. He gave me everything 
for that, a commission in the army, tutors, what money 
he had; he sent me to the island with his blessing, then 
he died. Then came the work,” Pascal talked to him- 
self, Carlos half listening, half absorbed in stroking 
the big dogs, “the heavy work of lifting the country 
from its servitude. I’ve done, in these few years, with 
little help, for the Consulta is my servant, not my 
guide — ^impossible things. I’ve given Corsica new laws, 
new justice, new finances, new schooling, and above 
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all peace. Since we drove the Genoese to the coast we 
have had breathing space in which to grow as a young 
country should. I’ve done aU this, but I have not been 
able naturally to have another life, another interest. 
I am,” he laughed self-consciously, “married to Cor- 
sica. She is a beautiful, a jealous wife, who has given 
me many sons. I am father of my people. But she can- 
not give me one son, one to carry on my work. I 
must choose among the many for that one. Carlos, I 
choose you.” 

“Yes.” Carlos was satisfied, flattered, pleased, but 
sleepy. “Yes,” he said, reaching for the citra, “I know 
you love me, shall I play to you?” 

“Put that down! ” Pascal’s tone was sharp. “I’m try- 
ing to make you understand something of importance. 
Listen to me. W^e have begun here in Corsica a system 
of education, we have built schools and founded a 
university, good enough for the sons of Corsican 
patriots, who will imbibe all they need to know, their 
country’s greatness, from their countrymen, but for 
the leader, the ruler, the General, the King, this is not 
enough. One must have superior learning, knowledge 
of other countries and other ways to be a king.” 

There was more of it. Carlos listened dutifully. 
Only the end went home to him. He was to leave the 
man, the place, the life he loved. He was to go to Pisa, 
where he would study law. He argued, hurt and 
startled, but the General was firm. His protestations 
got him nowhere. This morning h? would be riding 
(with Girolamo, the jealous, sullen dog, holding the 
horse for him and staying here) — ^he would be riding 
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to the coast to embark for Pisa. He was disappointed 
and resentful; on the other hand, to be — ^not a king, 
that was Pascal’s fanciful way of putting it, but the 
most important man in Corsica next to Pascal, to suc- 
ceed at Pascal’s death or even sooner to the leadership 
of the island, that was something worth a lot of study 
and a little hardship. Carlos saw that clearly. He didn’t 
agree that he must go, he thought he could be formed 
or traiued in Corte just as weU and far more comfort- 
ably, but if going to Pisa were the only way to become 
the General’s heir, he would be reconciled. It all went 
round m his head as he lay there listening to the 
noises of the morning. 

There was another side, secret and unconfessed. He 
had been two years in Corte, he was sixteen, taU and 
strong and it must be admitted a little weary of the 
strictness of life as it was lived in the citadel. Pascal 
might consider himself married to Corsica, it was a 
charming thought, sober truth, no doubt, but Carlos 
wanted something warmer in his arms, something more 
personal, a woman. There would be easy women, light 
ones, in Italy, in Pisa. A fellow could carouse there 
without the danger of a Corsican stiletto in his heart, 
without the General’s disapproval, or the odd dis- 
comfort of betraying something in their relationship. 
If Pascal could send him away so coldly, so unexpect- 
edly, he would go further in detachment still. A pang 
shot through him, clouding his handsome face, with a 
look of puzzled doubt. 

In a few hours he would be away. He sprang from 
bed, flung on his clothes and ran down the stairs, turn- 
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ing to the General’s room. It was empty. Pascal was 
in the courtyard, walking with his dogs. Carlos called 
down to him. Pascal turned and Carlos saw that he 
could not have slept that night. His eyes were drawn 
and tired, his expression lonely, full of bitterness. 

“He cares,” Carlos thought exultantly, “he is doing 
this because he cares.” 

At once the sun came out for him. They stood look- 
ing at each other in the morning light without the 
need of words. 

Three aging bureaucrats in the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs in Genoa found the way they were looking 
for to make France pay her debts. Since, in spite of 
all they could do, nothing was forthcoming in the 
way of cash, they would suggest payment in service. 
Let France take over the troublesome task of policing 
Corsica — ^that part of Corsica occupied by the Gen- 
oese. Of course all Corsica belonged to the Genoese, 
they were careful to explain, but for the present 
the Republic was concentrating on five coastal towns, 
leaving the rest of the island to some malcontents. 
What did the Due de Choiseul say? It would be a 
cheap way of paying off a debt grown tiresome and 
detrimental to the reputation of France, a cheap way 
involving no new taxes, no deflection of money from 
the treasury, and exercise for some idle troops who 
would live off the country they occupied. Genoa 
would be satisfied and France’s credit restored. The 
duke said yes. 

The clerk of records in Genoa sighed with relief. 
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“Once we get the French into the country,” he 
rubbed his long thin nose, “there will be trouble be- 
tween them and the Corsicans outside the coastal 
towns, there will be fighting and the French will take 
over the island for us. We will get back the whole 
of Corsica without losiag a man or spending a coin. 
It’s a good scheme.” 

“But suppose that damned rascal Paoli won’t fight 
the French.^'” 

“He’s quite a statesman.” 

“Then the French will take the island over peace- 
ably.” 

“For us?” 

‘Who else?” 

“It’s not in the contract. The agreement reads ‘five 
coastal towns.’ ” 

“Yes, but we must gradually stir up trouble. It can 
be done somehow. After all, it’s not so long since the 
French ravaged the island without any encourage- 
ment from us, not so long. And don’t forget, the 
Corsicans are always ready to fight for anything that 
touches their honor. Now that they’ve got a leader 
and fancy themselves a nation, instead of a province 
of ours, we need only get out a few insulting mani- 
festoes on the French occupation, and incite a few 
of our paid agents to do the rest. Yes, I think it an 
excellent scheme, an excellent scheme.” He leaned 
back and laughed. “I don’t see what we can lose, do 
you?” 

“No,” said the treasurer, “except the money owed 
us, which was lent in gold.” 
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“We never would have seen a piece of it. France 
has no gold to spare. We would only antagonize and 
irritate the Due de Choiseul by persistent demands. 
It is better to do France a seeming favor, and incur 
his gratitude.” 

The treasurer sighed. 

“Our coffers are bare, but we have Corsica.” 

“That’s it.” 

“And having Corsica does what for us.^” 

“Well, it makes us important among the other 
Italian states, for one thing, it gives us a colony, be- 
sides, it belongs to us. That upstart son of a damned 
dead so-called patriot . . .” he ground his teeth. “It 
makes me sick to think of him and what he’s done 
alone. Now let him see what we can do, with France.” 

“It has certainly been irritating,” the secretary said, 
“I agree with you, but now it’s over . . . schools, 
colleges, national manifestoes, industry — " he made an 
expressive gesture — “we shall wipe them out. At last 
the Corsicans shall know again just where they crawl. 
And now, gentlemen, the matter of the fleet — ” he 
turned to his agenda — ^“its enlargement at the present 
time seems to me impracticable . . 

Pascal Paoli looked up from his desk . 

“Girolamo,” he called, “bring me the calendar.” 

“My Lord Marischal of Scotland,” he wrote slowly, 
while he waited, then as Girolamo brought the paper, 
smiling anxiously at his elbow, he wrote carefuUy 
above it: “This thirtieth day of June, 1764.” 
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“Will you need the horses?” Girolamo murmured. 
“Will you go riding?” 

“Yes. No. Get out. I’U call you if I want you.” 

Girolamo sighed, lingered, then at a hasty gesture 
disappeared, leaving Pascal bowed over the paper. 
Slowly the quHl began to scratch; 

“My Lord, 

“Your Lordship’s name has long been known to me 
as sympathetic to the fortunes of our island, designat- 
ing one of the most zealous partisans of independence, 
in short the friend of Corsica and of her government. 

“You will have seen published no doubt the terms 
of the treaty recently concluded between France and 
the Republic of Genoa. The French ministers, it 
seems, have told the Genoese: ‘We cannot let you 
have your money (some millions of livres owed by 
France to Genoa), but we will send you six battalions 
of auxiliaries to Corsica and let that be a sinking fund 
for our debt.’ 

“Thus we have now the French upon our hands, at 
a moment when we had cleared our country of the 
Genoese, with the exception of some coastal towns. 
The peculiarity of such a method of repayment of a 
debt will at once strike your Lordship. Corsica is not, 
and never has submitted to being, any part of Genoa.' 
What happens to Corsica cannot in any way affect a 
debt between two other nations. However, it is easy 
to see that the Due de Choiseul is wdUng to disregard 
our rights, in order to rid France of a hampering debt 
at no cost to her, since the burden of this aggression 
will be borne by us; and the Genoese are willing to 
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forgo the difficulties of trying to maintain their pre- 
carious and tyrannical grasp on parts of our island, 
in favor of more valiant armies. We await the coming 
of the French troops with natural concern, but with 
the same stem resolve we have shown their cowardly 
employers. I understand the Comte de Marbeuf will 
be their commander. He is a man of some experience 
and reputation with whom it may be possible to treat. 

“If you have any influence with him or with his 
government . , .” 

Pascal sighed wearily, crossing the last words out. 
He began again: 

“I entreat your Lordship to make good use of the 
powerful influence your Lordship is known to wield 
both in your own great country and in the courts 
abroad . . .” 

That was better, he must flatter, entreat, cajole! 
He flung down the pen, disgusted. It was a moment 
of discouragement and he was so alone. Even Carlos 
... his eye went to the window. Through it he could 
see the main hall of the university with scholars pass- 
ing in and out. If Carlos were among them now . . . 
but it was better that he wasn’t, for his studies would 
have ceased as these and all the other young of 
Corsica exchanged their books for guns. He took up 
the pen. 

“Even your great philosopher and friend,” he 
wrote, “Monsieur Jean Jacques Rousseau, has thus ex- 
pressed himself to me on hearing of this infamous ar- 
rangement: ‘It must be owned that my countrymen 
the French are a very servile nation, wholly sold to 
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tyranny, exceedingly cruel and relentless in persecut- 
ing the unhappy. If they knew of a freeman at the 
other end of the world I believe they would go there 
for the mere pleasure of exterminating him.’ 

“Words such as these are stirring but we need more 
than words. Your Lordship is in a position, in com- 
mon with the great of Europe, to show a just, a 
generous appreciation of our plight and our achieve- 
ments. . . . How can a little nation make itself strong 
and free, if the big nations, already blessed with 
strength and freedom, persecute even to selling it 
among themselves, with no regard for the people’s 
rights or prayers? 

“My Lord, you will bestir yourself . . .” 

There was no reason to suppose it, he thought bit- 
terly. This was wasted paper, wasted work. In the 
nine years he had administered the island there had 
not been one gesture made to him, one tribute of 
friendship from any of the European countries — 
from private individuals, yes, from government offi- 
cials, no. Yet what accomplishments! He had trans- 
formed Corsica from chaos to united order, and all 
without help from abroad, without debt, without dis- 
honor, such as stained France and Genoa and Eng- 
land too, who could stand by and watch the patriots 
go down. WeU, they would see. 

He sighed, pushing away the letter. There were 
other steps to take. The Consulta must issue warn- 
ings to aU patriots not to engage the French in any 
brawls until the French attitude could be ascertained. 
It might be that the Comte de Marbeuf would be con- 
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tent with the five coastal towns left to the Genoese. 
It might be. He would send out spies to see. 

The peddler walked slowly, arranging in his mind 
the details of the report he was to make. It would have 
been easier somewhere else. He respected the Fran- 
ciscans; there were many of their monasteries in 
Corsica; but he was impatient of the formalities, de- 
lays and barriers between him and the man he had to 
see. It was no surprise to hear from a thin lay brother 
with wary eyes that Clement Paoh was “in retreat” 
lasting three days, during which he would see no 
one. 

“Tell him he must break his retreat. Tell him he 
must see me on affairs of the nation.” 

“What is your name?” 

“Of no account. Tell him I come from Bastia with 
news of the French occupation.” 

The lay brother stared at the tall man with the 
shrewd eyes, at the half-empty pack swung easily on 
his shoulder. Then he said slowly: 

“I will see the prior for permission to speak to 
Signor Clement.” 

He went away. After a long wait the peddler saw 
him return through the sun-flecked cloister, followed 
by a man whose face was familiar above his shabby 
robe. 

“I am sorry to disturb you, signor; I arrive from 
Bastia with the disposition of the French troops in my 
head.” 

Clement sighed. 
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“Come this way.” 

They had better talk in his cell. He shrank from 
this intrusion into his peace. Peace. The peace of God, 
and he the servant of God. In whose service is perfect 
freedom. Freedom. This unhappy country’s freedom. 
Time to issue forth once more, to join his brother 
Pascal, to work, perhaps to fight. He sighed again, 
ducking through a narrow doorway. The peddler 
followed, into a cool cell. 

“Now begin.” 

He began, reciting from memory names of officers, 
numbers of troops, buildings where they were 
quartered, ammunition stored in powderhouses. He 
scratched lines with his feet on the sanded floor of 
the cell. 

“What sort of man is this Comte de Marbeuf?” 

The peddler hesitated. 

“I have seen him only three times. The usual 
French officer from a great family. A Breton, I have 
heard. Severe. Strict. They say he favors a certain 
rough justice. It seems . . .” 

“Yes?” 

“He is taking a lot of trouble to conciliate those” 
— his lips contracted in scorn — “who wiU be con- 
ciliated.” 

“In what way?” 

“He is holding markets twice a week, buying vege- 
tables and fruits for French crowns. They can be 
melted down mto Corsican currency. I have some 
here.” 
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He drew a handful of silver out of his pocket. 
Clement bent to inspect it. 

“There’s another thing ... he brought a root with 
him which he is trying to make the peasants grow. 
The man who showed it to me said the French call 
it ‘potato.’ Marbeuf made a speech saying the root 
would take the place of chestnuts. Imagine!” The 
peddler showed white teeth in an indulgent smile. “Of 
course all this may be a blind, to cover preparations 
for attack. I do not know. I only know that for the 
moment Marbeuf shows no disposition to advance. 
He seems to be settled in Bastia in the citadel. There 
are five thousand troops in the town and more along 
the coast. I stayed until I had the news. When there 
was nothing more I left.” 

Clement nodded. 

“I was bom in Morosaglia,” the peddler ventured, 
“though you won’t remember me.” 

“I do. Your father was my father’s shepherd.” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“He gave me a black lamb once.” 

The taciturn face lighted in a brief smile which 
faded as suddenly as it came. “You must take all this 
to my brother. You know he is at Corte with his 
government?” 

“Yes.” 

“He will want to hear aU that you have told me and 
to see the plans you can draw for him.” 

The man looked troubled. 

“I thought perhaps if I told you . . 

Clement shook his head. 
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“My brother knows, the patriots know, that if it 
comes to fighting. I’ll be there. Till then” — his eyes 
went longingly to the crucifix above his prie-dieu — 
“I am God’s, I am at peace.” 

There was a silence in the cell. The peddler broke it. 

“Well, then I wiU go to Corte.” 

Clement inclined his head. 

“And after that I will return to Bastia, to my 
chandler’s shop on the quays, to keep an eye on 
things.” 

His mind went to the shop: “everything from a 
needle to an anchor,” the sign above it read; there 
he could sit and talk and drink with sailors, fisher- 
men and peddlers, gathering the news. 

He rose. Clement made the sign of the cross, thrust 
him out of the cell and closed the door. The French 
might be in Corsica, but it was high noon, time for his 
devotions, he would remember his country in prayer, 
he would write to his brother, who must be full of mis- 
giving. Pascal led a lonely life without the consolation 
of religion. 

“There,” Clement thought remorsefully, “but for 
the goodness of God and my own self-preservation, 
I might be, surrounded with problems, politics, in- 
trigue, the whole day long! He has not even the boy 
with him that he so much liked and found good com- 
pany. And now this business with the French! I do 
not think it need mean war, I think the French will 
be content to patrol the coastal towns for the Gen- 
oese; Pascal wUl make a treaty with them if he’s wise. 
rU write to him, tomorrow.” 



PART THREE 


1765 ' 1768 




CHAPTER XI 


Girolamo sat with his back to a low stone wall, in 
front of a table heaped with harness. He was discon- 
tented. Sollarco was a little village lost among the 
mountains, without the conveniences and comforts of 
Corte, or its safety. He glanced uneasily about him. It 
was evening. Soon there would be no light but the 
lantern and the rising moon, enough to work by, but 
an eerie light. He -wished the General would return to 
Corte after holding syndicato here. 

A candle flickered in the room above. He looked up 
curiously. Another and another l^hted. The outline 
of a man appeared. It was the Englishman, arrived that 
morning. An ambassador, a great signor, a spy, a trav- 
eler, there were many rumors as to what he might not 
be. He had come to see the General, spending the day 
at his side, now he was doing — ^what? Girolamo raised 
himself on the wall to see. Standing tiptoe, balanced 
precariously, he could just make out that the English- 
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man was writing. He must be a clever man, the quill 
moved easily back and forth, a magician, what in God’s 
name was he doing in Corsica? The English were far- 
off heretics, none had come to Corsica before. Giro- 
lamo asked the General this and it was true. 

“Signor Boswell,” the General had explained, “is to 
stay with us as long as he wishes. He will ride my 
horses while he’s here and you will see that he’s well- 
served.” 

So Girolamo was cleaning extra harness by the light 
of the moon instead of lingering over cedratine inside. 

“Why,” he had asked, “what is he here to do?” 

The General explained patiently as he always an- 
swered Girolamo’s questions: 

“He is here to see everything, hear everything, do 
everything, returning to his great people across the sea 
to tell them how we are. Thus we may make friends 
whom we shall need. It is a good thing he has come 
and you are to take good care of him.” 

Girolamo shook his head. He hated strangers tiding 
with the General, thrusting themselves into his com- 
pany, into his heart, like the young Carlos whom the 
General loved. That one was far away, married and 
settled in Ajaccio, among the French. Girolamo grin- 
ned. The General walked all night when the news of 
the wedding came, back and forth, back and forth, 
calUng for hot coffee, riding out at dawn. They cov- 
ered forty miles and spent two nights in the maquis 
before he would turn back. 

Girolamo scowled. Now there was this one come to 
trouble him. He peered angrily at the silhouette out- 
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lined by candlelight. Scratching, all this scratching of 
little marks on paper was the devil’s work. Decipher- 
ing it was fit for sorcerers. Perhaps if he arranged the 
saddle straps to break.? But no, the General ordered 
the Englishman to be treated well. If he were a sor- 
cerer, as Girolamo thought, he would make a danger- 
ous enemy. The General was right, he must be kept 
a friend. Girolamo climbed down slowly from his 
wall. He picked up a stirrup and began to polish it 
thoughtfully, glancing now and then to where the 
figure wrote, in furious haste, oblivious of everything 
except the need to get impressions onto paper while 
they still were fresh. 

“When I had seen everything about Corte,” James 
Boswell wrote, “I prepared for my journey over the 
mountains that I might be with Paoli. The night be- 
fore I set out I recollected that I had forgotten to get 
a passport, which, in the present situation of Corsica, 
is still a necessary precaution. After supper therefore 
the Prior walked with me to Corte, to the house of 
the Great Chancellor, who ordered the passport to 
be made out immediately, and while his secretary was 
writing it, entertained me by reading to me some of 
the minutes of the general consulta. When the pass- 
port was finished and ready to have the seal put to it, 
I was much pleased with a beautiful, simple incident. 
The Chancellor desired a little boy who was playing 
in the room by us, to run to his mother and bring the 
great seal of the kingdom. I thought myself sitting 
in the house of a Cincinnatus.” 

Boswell leaned back, smiling. Life had dealt him an 
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exhilarating, exciting measure, to be the first, for all he 
knew the only, Englishman to visit Corsica, to see and 
be received by Pascal Paoli . . . 

“Next morning I set out in very good order, having 
excellent mules and active clever Corsican guides. 
The worthy fathers of the convent who treated me in 
the kindest manner while I was their guest, would also 
give me some provisions for my journey; so they put 
up a gourd of their best wine and some delicious 
pomegranates. My Corsican guides appeared so hearty 
that I often got down and walked along with them, 
doing just what I saw them do. When we grew 
hungry, we threw stones among the thick branches 
of the chestnut trees which overshadowed us, and in 
that manner we brought down a shower of chestnuts 
with which we filled our pockets, and went on eat- 
ing them with great relish; and when this made us 
thirsty, we lay down by the side of the first brook, 
put our mouths to the stream and drank sufficiently. 
It was just being for a little while one of the primi- 
tive race of men who ran about in the woods eating 
acorns and drinking water.” 

Boswell laughed aloud. Girolamo looked up, 
startled. Seeing no reason for this solitary, sinister 
mirth, he crossed himself, backing toward the stables. 

It was absurd, Boswell reflected, to think of him- 
self as a primitive man. He was a townsman, a lover of 
London, an aspirant to Dr. Johnson’s circle, a wor- 
shiper of all great men. It was not because Corsica was 
wild and beautiful that he had come so far to travel 
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through it, it was because Corsica contained Pascal 
Paoli. 

“My journey over the mountains was very enter- 
taining. I passed some immense ridges and vast woods. I 
was in great health and spirits and fuUy able to enter 
into the ideas of the brave rude men whom I found 
in all quarters. I liked to see their natural frankness 
and ease; for why should men be afraid of their own 
species? They just came in making an easy bow, 
placed themselves round the room where I was sit- 
ting, rested themselves on their muskets and im- 
mediately entered into conversation 'with me. What 
I said had the good fortune to touch them and several 
of them repeated the same sentiments much better 
than I could do. They all expressed their strong at- 
tachment to Paoli, and called out in one voice that 
they were all at his command.” 

Boswell put down his pen and went to the window. 
Now came the interesting part, the crux of his ex- 
perience. He looked out over the dark hills, sloping 
up to mountains over which he had passed to find 
this place. The moon was riding high, flooding the 
vaUey with light. It was late and he was tired, there 
would be much to see, to do on the next day, he must 
be rested to make a good impression, but first he must 
put down his meeting with the great man while he 
still was moved by it. 

“When I at last came within sight of SoUarco where 
Paoli was, I could not help being under considerable 
anxiety. My ideas of him had been greatly heightened 
by the conversations I had held with all sorts of people 
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in the island, they having represented him to me as 
something above humanity. I had the strongest desire 
to see so exalted a character; but I feared that I should 
be unable to give a proper account why I had pre- 
sumed to trouble him with a visit and that I should 
sink to nothing before him. I almost wished to go 
back without seeing him ... till I rode through the 
village and came up to the house where he was 
lodged. 

“Leaving my servant with my guides I passed 
through the guards and was met by some of the 
General’s people, who conducted me into an anti- 
chamber where were several gentlemen in waiting. 
Signor Boccociampe had notified my arrival and I 
was shown into Paoli’s room. I found him alone and 
was struck with his appearance. He is tall, strong, 
and well made; of a fair complexion, a sensible, free 
and open Countenance, and a manly and noble 
carriage. He was then in his fortieth year. He was 
dressed in green and gold. He used to wear the 
common Corsican habit, but on the arrival of the 
French he thought a little external elegance might 
be of use to make the government appear in a more 
respectable light.” 

“That doesn’t give the man,” BosweU thought, 
flexing his fingers. 

“He asked me what were my commands for him. 
I presented him a letter from Count Rivarola, and 
when he had read it, I showed him my letter from 
Rousseau. He was polite but very reserved. I had 
stood in the presence of many a prince, but I never 
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had such a trial as in the presence of Paoli. In con- 
sequence of his being in continual danger from 
treachery and assassination, he has formed a habit of 
studiously observing every new face. For ten minutes 
we walked backwards and forwards through the 
room, hardly saying a word, while he looked at me, 
with a steadfast, keen and penetrating eye, as if he 
searched my very soul.” 

Boswell put down the pen. 

“Tomorrow I shall see him again,” he thought, “and 
the next day and the next, for so long as he wiU let 
me stay.” 

He staggered, yawning, to his bed, pulling off his 
boots, smoothing the leather, placing them side by 
side. He would find some fellow to clean and polish 
them, that sullen, dark-faced groom who took over 
the mules. Meanwhile, there was sleep. 

Girolamo from his pallet saw the hghts go out. 

“Perhaps tomorrow,” he told himself, “the F.uglish 
sorcerer will go away. What is there to keep him 
here? If it were Corte, now . . For the first time 
he was glad the General was holding syndicato m this 
village. The stranger would go as Carlos had gone. 
He too might get married, he was young and elegant. 
Perhaps he was married. Then his tvife would call him 
home. It must be heart-warming to be wanted home. 
Alba . . . Girolamo stirred restlessly, putting his arm 
beneath his forehead, shutting out the sight, the 
sound, the warm soft feel of her that never left him 
long. Sleep would be hard to find, but he must sleep. 

There was freshness in the morning air as Nano 
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and Pedro waited, saddled and impatient at the Gen- 
eral’s door. Girolamo waited by them, giving final 
unnecessary flickings at the harness shining in the 
sun. Through the open door he could see the Gen- 
eral’s company of breakfast guests. They were all 
grave elderly men, magistrates, members of the syn- 
dicate, high-ranking officers. There was only one 
young face among them, the English sorcerer’s. He 
was leaning forward eagerly, speaking, speaking. Giro- 
lamo could not hear what he said; he heard the burst 
of laughter following, he saw the expression on the 
General’s face; he had not seen him so animated since 
young Carlos went to Pisa and did not come back. 
Some of his misgivings about the Englishman sub- 
sided, though it still might be an evil thing that he 
was there. 

Now they were rising from table, now they were 
coming out, Pascal smiling, his hand affectionately on 
the Englishman’s shoulder. 

I ve often observed that animals communicate 
with one' another,” he was saying, “but I never 
thought that to learn their tongue would be agree- 
able!” 

“Oh, but it would,” Boswell protested, “it would 
enlarge man’s social acquaintance.” 

Pascal threw back his head, laughing. 

“Girolamo,” he said, taking Nano’s reins from him, 
“Signor Boswell would have us listen to our dogs.” 

Girolamo’s dark suspicions flooded back. Now it 
was certain the man was a sorcerer with animal 
familiars, though cats and owls were generally used; 
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perhaps in England, though, the sorcerers had their 
own methods and were heretics with the rest. 

“Why not?” Boswell’s Italian had no Corsican 
dialect, Girolamo found it hard to understand. He 
leaned forward, his mouth working, to catch the 
foreign phrase. “Why not? I am certain that a Cor- 
sican dog would speak better sense than a Genoese 
man.” 

“Bravo, bravo, hear that!” Pascal turned in his 
saddle to the gentlemen behind. “Signors, we shall 
meet to dine, and perhaps by then I shall be able to 
speak to you in spaniel.” 

“Make it hound. General,” the speaker pointed to 
the six big dogs circling about the horses, “so your 
guards can understand.” 

Girolamo scowled as he let out a notch of the 
Englishman’s stirrup. He was stiH scowling as they 
rode out of the courtyard, followed by the eager, 
restless bodyguard. 

“Your man,” Boswell said presently, “has an un- 
usual face. He looks as though he might loll if he had 
the mind.” 

“He has killed,” Pascal said placidly; “he is a 
murderer, a bandit, and my bodyman, a victim of the 
old Corsica, making a contribution to the new. His 
murder,” he added, as Boswell rode silently, not 
knowing what to make of this, “was the continuation 
of another man’s crime, a work of mercy in a way.” 
He told of Alba’s death. 

“Poor fellow!” BosweE was intrigued. “So young 
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to have had such experience. He fought, you say, 
beside you in the liberation?” 

“Oh, yes, he has killed Genoese. I didn’t count that 
when I told you he was a murderer. Mass dispatch of 
an enemy is meritorious. Single killing, with sorrow 
and despair, from the best motive . . He shrugged. 
“He had to win his pardon, so he killed Genoese.” 

They turned their horses into a shady path skirting 
the ravine. The hounds fanned out beneath the trees. 

“Poor Girolamo,” Pascal continued, “he has found 
licentious pleasures delusive, transient and bitter. He 
should have married, as a young friend of mine has 
lately done.” His voice faltered, changed; with an 
eflFort he controlled it. “You should marry,” he said, 
turning sternly to Boswell, his eyes flashing. “Young 
men of substance must.” 

“You have not married, sir,” Boswell ventured, 
after a moment’s silence. “Should you not set your 
people the good example?” 

“If the commander of a nation is married,” Pascal 
answered heavily, “there is a risk that he may be 
distracted by private affairs and swayed too much by 
a concern for his family. If he is unmarried, there is a 
risk that not having the attachments of a wife and 
children he may sacrifice all to ambition.” 

“I venture to point out, sir, that in Girolamo’s case 
the distractions of not being married were as absorb- 
ing, as dangerous, as lasting as marriage itself might 
have been. He did not avoid the influence of private 
affairs. I still submit. General, that you should marry 
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to set us an example, and to have a son to succeed 
you.” 

“What security have I that my son will think and 
act as I do?” Pascal flashed out at him. “What sort of 
son had Cicero, and what had Marcus Aurelius? I will 
never marry. I have not the conjugal virtues. A son 
might disappoint me or desert me, after years of love 
and training, who knows — ^he might have private 
affairs of his own, to take first place. A man can 
choose another successor if the first should fail. His 
son has rights, harder to set aside.” 

He spurred his horse to a canter. BosweU followed 
for fifteen minutes of hard riding along the crest of 
the hill. They came out at the edge of a precipice, 
with forests below them as far as eye could see. 

Pascal’s mood had changed. 

“When you go back to England,” he said gaily, “I 
will give you a Corsican suit to wear, war bonnet and 
shell, and pistols too. You must catch the public eye 
and when you have caught it, you must speak for us.” 

“What can I say that isn’t known already? Corsican 
heroism is a byword.” 

“Bywords, like bypaths, are neglected.” Pascal 
waved his glove. “Never mind our heroism, talk about 
our rights. Here we have a French army of occupa- 
tion in five of our coastal towns. What is it doing 
there? The Genoese have hired it. By what right? We 
have driven the Genoese out of the island, except for 
those five towns. We were on the point of driving 
them out of them, when the French arrived. Now we 
cannot take on France, so we have been circum- 
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spect. We have protested the right of the French 
to be there, but we have carefully avoided any 
clash with them. We’ve had to redouble our sentries 
and our spies, and keep our young men mobilized, 
but so far the Comte de Marbeuf has shown him- 
self both firm and wise. In face of repeated efforts 
on the part of the Genoese to stir up trouble between 
us, he has kept to his part of the truce we have 
made. But it is only a truce, an armed truce. We 
cannot continue forever in this state of emergency.” 

“What shall I tell England?” Boswell’s imagination 
took fire. He saw himself in London, dressed as a 
Corsican chieftain, pleading a noble — and notorious 
— cause. 

“Tell England that she should help us to be free. 
France is her enemy and ours. We are an island as 
she is, people with a valiant record, we should be true 
friends.” 

Boswell nodded. Pascal, watching his expressive 
face fit with enthusiasm and the solemnity of youth 
before its own high purposes, smiled, sighing. 

“I should have more young men about me,” he 
thought wistfully, “young men who don’t know 
enough to measure their opponents, young men with 
fire and frivolity.” 

That night after supper, gay and brilliant with 
light talk, Pascal went to his desk and after a silent 
struggle unlocked a secret drawer. He took out a 
packet of letters, selecting one of them. 

“I am marrying Letizia Ramolino. She is fourteen 
and very beautiful. I have known her aU my life.” (All 
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his life! Eighteen when he wrote that, he couldn’t 
have seen the child since she was ten, for he had been 
with Pascal and in Pisa.) ‘‘Her family have French 
and Genoese sympathies but she will be a patriot 
when she has learned to know you and to love you as 
I do.” 

He pushed the letter from him, picking up another. 

“My wife and I . . his eyes skimmed over it rest- 
lessly . . . “shared sorrow ... we have lost our first- 
born son.” 

He stared at the date, at the faint C.B. beside it, 
drew another paper toward him, taking up his quill. 

“Come to Corte,” he wrote, “I need you. Bring 
your wife,” he hesitated, then scratched quickly, “that 
I may learn to know and love her too.” 



CHAPTER XII 


Some months after Mr. Boswell returned to England 
to plunge into his Corsican campaign, to publish his 
Jourml and Tour, and to plague Lord Holland with 
solicitations, a party of horsemen rode through the 
winter afternoon toward the gates of Corte. Their 
uniforms were rich and glittering, their horses decked 
in gold, silver and crimson velvet, they were there 
olEcially, on the General’s orders, to welcome Carlos 
Buonaparte and his wife. Pascal rode beside General 
Cazenova, Carlos’s uncle, with whom the young couple 
were to lodge until they could find quarters of their 
own. Pascal had in mind for them the house that be- 
longed to the great dead patriot Galfori, a famous 
house with bullet holes in its walls and legends about 
its hearth. He did not favor it for its heroic past 
alone, but for its nearness to his own headquarters in 
the same small square. 

Here, close to the Church of the Holy Cross, where 
so much Corsican history took place, where the first 
declaration of independence from the Genoese was 
given out thirty-two years before, Pascal had a squat, 
massive and forbidding building where he lived and 
worked. Carlos would drop in often, very often, since 
he would have to pass the door to go to church, to 
market, to the roads, to anywhere. Carlos would drop 
in often, unless his wife prevented. Pascal frowned. 

144 
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He drew himself up. He was determined to welcome 
her with dignity, with courtesy, but to stand no 
nonsense from the start. After all, he was Corsica. He 
was her general, Carlos’s chief, the sUly, superfluous 
child must recognize that. He smiled ironically, turn- 
ing to Cazenova. 

“We must see that the young couple are not bored,” 
he said; “perhaps your wife will exert herself to give 
some parties for them.” 

The old man stroked his mustache. 

“She would be glad to. General, she has always 
been ready to give parties.” 

Pascal understood. He had not encouraged social 
gatherings, he had not gone into society, he had re- 
buffed the many ladies anxious to please him; now 
for Carlos he was reversing this. The ladies might not 
be too pleased, but they would co-operate since parties 
were parties for whatever reason given. 

A cloud of dust in the distance caught his eye. 

“They’re coming!” He rose in his stirrups to see 
better. A strange emotion battered at his heart. How 
would Carlos look, speak, and be? So much had 
changed between them since they last met. 

The cavalcade approached. Carlos was riding first, 
bareheaded in the sunshine. Dio mio, what a seat, 
what poise, what grace about the boy! Even at this 
distance one could see he smiled. Now he was wav- 
ing gaily. Pascal flourished white gloves in return, 
Carlos called out something. Behind him came the 
girl. He got no good sight of her, Carlos was in the 
way, but he had the impression of something small 
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and dark, riding a spirited pony. Now they crossed 
the Tavignano, foaming green and white, now they 
were on the bridge and over it, now they were at 
hand! Pascal’s cheeks flushed suddenly, his eyes grew 
very bright. He bowed from the waist in the saddle, 
then at a gesture from him everyone dismounted, 
except the girl, waiting on her horse as he came for- 
ward, flourishing his hat in extravagant courtesies. 

Carlos grasped his hands, wringing them heartily. 

“Pascal mio!” he said and laughed, showing his 
white teeth. His brown eyes disappeared into crinkling 
slits. He had not changed. He was the same handsome, 
generous rogue. Pascal looked past him to the girl, 
sitting there gravely, one hand patting her pony’s 
neck, the other holding whip and reins lightly above 
the pommel. She was a horsewoman, he could see 
that, not a mere traveler. She would like riding for 
its own sake. That was good — ^unless she took a notion 
to go riding with him and Carlos, but he would man- 
age that. He took swift inventory even as he bowed. 

Her eyes were large and dark with vivid lights in 
them, her nose long and straight, too straight and a 
shade too long, her lips full and parted to show white 
teeth, like Carlos’s teeth, her chin firm and pointed, 
a determined chin. It was a striking face, a generous 
face, with a hint of something strange, Arab perhaps, 
in the high cheekbones and the eloquent eyes. After 
all, Pascal reflected, the Arabs were masters in Corsica 
for two hundred years, now and then a trace of them 
remained. 

“Signora,” he raised her hand to his lips, “welcome 
to Corte.” 
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Carlos stood beside them proudly. 

‘‘She’s beautiful, Pascal mio, isn’t she?” 

Letizia blushed slowly to a dark bronzed red. 

“Very beautiful,” Pascal conceded quickly, “but is 
she intelligent? Can she play at reversi with me and 
win? Signora,” he turned to her, smiling to put her 
at ease, “none of the ladies of Corte have ever won 
from me yet.” 

“But I will. General.” Her voice was low and husky. 
She spoke in the Corsican dialect without any airs. 

“Good, good, we will put you to the test this very 
night. Meanwhile here are men who will tear me in 
pieces unless I present them. General Cazenova, with 
whom you are to lodge, you already know.” 

“We met at the wedding.” Letizia gave the old 
man her hand. 

“I didn’t dream you’d greet us at the gates,” Carlos 
said as the introductions ended and the mingled party 
began the ascent to the town. 

“Why not?” Pascal gave him a long look. “After 
all — ” he shrugged — “in England, the Prince of 
Wales . . He broke off there, tiirning to Letizia 
with a fulsome compliment, the first that came into 
his head. She thanked him with grave distaste, show- 
ing that she knew he was insincere, and rode ahead in 
silence. After a moment he turned to Carlos again. 

“Well?” His heart was beating in unnatural thumps. 

“So I am still the heir.” Carlos smiled. “I knew you 
would forgive me when you saw my wife. I knew 
that we could all be friends.” 

Pascal said nothing. He was not prepared for friend- 
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ship with Letizia, but she was unimportant. He had 
Carlos back. 

“There is work to do. Dio mio, Carlos, but I needed 
you!” 

He turned to the men behind. 

“Signor Buonaparte will be our secretary,” he 
said, “we’ll have a meeting of the Consulta Wednesday 
week.” 

“Carlos, look at this!” Pascal spread out a docu- 
ment whose seals he had broken. “The Bey of T unis 
sends us an Arab horse with an embroidered saddle, 
bridle and stirrups of silver, a pair of ostriches and a 
tiger.” 

“Why on earth should he do that?” Carlos turned 
from the window, where he was sunning himself 
astride the sill. 

“One of his ships, stranded on our coast, was pil- 
laged and the crew made prisoner.” He shrugged. 
'When I heard of it, I couldn’t permit it, of course.” 

“Why not?” 

“Carlos, don’t be absurd!” 

“I see what you mean, it wouldn’t appear well to 
the Bey, but is he important?” 

“I ordered the crew released, everything returned 
to the ship, and sent it back to Tunis with an escort. 
Now the Bey sends his ambassador with gifts.” 

“Cheap for getting back his ship, one horse, one 
tiger, ostriches; what will you do with them?” 

“We’ll have a banquet for the ambassador and 
ball, then we’ll dispose of the animals.” 


a 
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“I’ll take the horse, Letizia can have the tiger. 
She’d look weE on it. She could ride it too.” 

“I don’t doubt it,” Pascal agreed gravely. “Does 
she like her house?” 

“Oh, yes.” Carlos jumped from the sill. “Now that 
we’ve put glass in the windows, new rugs on the floor, 
and made two rooms into one, she is very pleased. 
She told me only today that Corte equaled Ajaccio.” 

“That is good, but Carlos, aren’t you spending more 
than your means allow?” 

“Considerably,” Carlos yawned; “oh yes, I am in 
debt aU round.” 

“But, surely . . 

“I must keep up my position.” He gave Pascal a 
quizzical glance as he stood before him, s milin g. “It 
wouldn’t do for us to be niggardly.” 

“But, Carlos, your position isn’t official . . . yet.” 

“Nor is my salary, emolument, subsidy, whatever 
a grateful country wants to call it . . , yet. Never 
mind, if I do spend a lot, it’s all in the interests of our 
Corsica. Where are you going?” 

Pascal was striding to the door. 

“I must make a call on the Countess Maria Rivarola. 
Since her brother’s execution she has retired to the 
convent. I correspond with her often and see her 
occasionally, a remarkable woman, with a deep feel- 
ing ...” 

Carlos raised his eyebrows. 

“It’s too bad that she’s in a convent, then.” 

“. . . for Corsica.” 

“Oh. For Corsica. Well, shall I go with you? We 
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could tell her about the tiger and the ostriches, or 
would that distract her from the religious life?” 

Pascal laughed. 

“You would distract anyone from anything, but 
come with me.” 

“Letizia was cooking something that smelled very 
sweet at noon. On second thoughts I think I’ll leave 
you and go home.” 

“Very well.” Pascal’s face momentarily clouded. 
“But be at hand this afternoon to welcome the ambas- 
sador.” 

“I win.” He sauntered off gaily, flicking a thread 
from his new coat. As he passed the Church of the 
Holy Cross, Letizia came down the steps. She had 
thrown a black shawl over her black hair, she was 
clutching a rosary in one hand, a handkerchief in the 
other, like a sorrowing peasant. Her eyes were full 
of tears. Carlos frowned. It was the anniversary of 
the little son and he had not remembered. 

“Did you think I had forgotten?” he asked tenderly, 
slipping his arm through hers. 

She smiled at him. 

“I know you had,” she answered quietly, “but, 
Carlos, you have so much to think about, many im- 
portant things, and well I know we shall have other 
sons. Only I . . . I . . .” She faltered. 

He squeezed her arm. They walked in silence to- 
ward their house. 

“I’m sorry this is a sad day for us,” he said presently, 
“the General planned a diversion.” He told her about 
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the tiger, the ostriches, the Tunisian ambassador, the 
reception. “There will be a banquet and a ball.” 

Letizia’s eyes brightened. 

“I do love to dance! You and I, Carlos, oh, that 
will be fun!” 

“I thought so. I was coming to tell you.” 

“What shall I wear?” 

“Whatever you wear you’ll be the most beautiful 
woman there. You’re the loveliest thing in Corsica.” 

“Lovelier than the tiger?” 

“Far. And more dangerous! You’ll sweep the 
General away and all his court.” 

“No.” Letizia shook her head, her hps pursed 
gravely. “I do not think he likes me.” 

“Nonsense! He admires you. He has said so to me. 
He asked how you liked your house.” 

“That’s for your sake. For me, I do not think he 
likes me.” 

“Dearest, that’s absurd. He’s shy with women. He 
has never had a woman’s aflEection in his life.” 

“Why not? AU the ladies here would like to marry 
him!” 

Carlos shrugged. 

“The fact remains, there is no warmth in his life. 
Nothing but work and worry over Corsica. You 
should be kind to him when you think what he has 
missed.” 

“Well, then I will,” Letizia sighed, “poor man. I 
will be nice to him, for your sake, Carlos, not for 
his.” 

“For whatever sake you do it,” Carlos laughed. 
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“be careful of the jealous ladies. They’ll tear you in 
pieces.” 

Letizia smiled. 

“That is another reason that I wiU be nice to him. 
I like to see women jealous.” 

“Tiger!” 

“No, woman, aU woman. Kiss me, Carlos.” 

They had reached their door and slipped inside it 
to the cool paved hall, with the fresh plastered walls, 
and the new tapestry. Carlos took her into his arms. 
They clung together hungrily. When he released her, 
she said shakUy: 

“And to think — ^when I was a child — — abated you! 
But you were hateful then.” 

Carlos laughed. 

“I tolerated you. Remember your mother’s wed- 
ding?” 

“Poor Mamma!” Letizia laughed. “What anguish 
I went through! Kiss me again, to make up for it, 
now.” 

But the door behind them opened. 

“A message from the General,” Girolamo said, 
frowning, holding out the note. 

“Is there an answer?” Carlos tried to sound business- 
like. 

“I do not know.” 

“Wait, then, while I find out. My dear,” he turned 
to Letizia to be excused as he broke the seal, but she 
had disappeared into the dining room. 

“Tell the General we will be there,” Carlos said, 
“both of us.” 

Girolamo nodded and ran down the steps. 



CHATTER XIII 


Paoli held the banquet for the Tunisian ambassador 
in the guardroom of the citadel, that being the big- 
gest, most impressive place available. All evening 
horses, mules, and sedan chairs climbed the steep 
ascending path to the fortress balanced dizzily on the 
naked rock. Girolamo watched them arrive with 
approval, though the stables were full to overflow ing , 
so was the courtyard, the shade beneath the few trees 
near the entrance was crowded with mules and don- 
keys tied to branches. StiU they came and he Hked to 
see them come, in spite of problems and responsibility. 
Now at last the General was beginning to enjoy him- 
self, to go into society. It took the return of Carlos 
to work this miracle. Girolamo sighed. Carlos was 
married now and seemed taken up with his wife, but 
still — Girolamo sighed again — ^it was impossible not to 
be jealous of Carlos’s influence with the General. His 
eye went to the guardroom window. There they were, 
standing together, welcoming the guests, the General 
very fine in green and gold, Carlos in white satin. 

Behind them, alone in the colorful crowd surging 
about her, Madame Letizia stood, so young in her 
red gown, her arms and shoulders ivory in the candle- 
light, her eyes on Carlos and the General, a fixed 
smile on her lips. As he watched, she crossed to the 
window where he could see her, a shadow, outlined 
against the hghts. She stood there a long time. 
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“Povera!” Girolamo muttered, indignantly. Why 
didn’t the ladies fawning on the General interest 
themselves in her? Ah, now the Tunisian ambassador 
was at her side, bowing, suggesting — asking her to 
dance. 

“Hey! Psst!” 

More people were arriving. Girolamo must attend 
to his work. When he found time to look again the 
curtains were drawn, heavy embroidered tapestries 
that shut in all the light. He could see only shadows 
moving in the room to the faint strains of a minuet. 

“I did not expect an evening like this,” the Tunis- 
ian ambassador was saying to Letizia. “I thought, 
from the wildness of the place, Corsica would be more 
like Tunisia. My master, the Bey, gives many luxuri- 
ous parties, but for men only. We miss the advantage 
of the ladies’ company.” 

“Then how do you know so well how to dance.^*” 
Letizia asked. 

“Oh, I have lived in France, in Italy, and even in 
England. I should have realized that Corsica would 
foUow Italian fashions.” 

“Don’t let the General hear you say so!” 

“No?” 

“To him and to the patriots, Corsica is wholly 
Corsican.” 

“I understand. I shall be careful even in compli- 
ment. Certainly what I have seen tonight should be 
more fully known. I shall trumpet it abroad. Here 
on a rock at the top of a dreadful ravine, in the center 
of fantastic, mountainous wild country, I find music. 
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lights, wine, food, company as elegant and civilized 
as anywhere in Europe. This was not so when Corsica 
was ruled by the Genoese, I venture to suppose. This 
is the General’s influence. He is a great man. It is 
touching to see him with his son among the people 
whom he rules.” 

“His son?” Letizia was startled. 

“The young man there, in white, talking to him 
now.” 

“That’s not his son,” Letizia corrected quickly, 
surprised to find her voice harsh with distaste, “that 
is my husband.” 

“Oh. Your husband. No relation to the General?” 

“None.” 

“Of course. How foolish of me. I saw them stand 
together to receive the guests, and I concluded . . . 
the General is not married, then?” 

“Oh, no. He always says — ” Letizia turned to him 
gravely — “he always says that he is married to his 
country, to Corsica.” 

“I see. Very poetical. Shall I get you a glass of 
wine?” 

“No, thank you.” 

The ambassador was smiling, his swarthy hand- 
some face ht with flashing thought. 

“Such a marriage as that would not content us in 
Tunisia,” he said, “the Bey has many wives. I must 
teU him the General’s predicament.” 

Letizia gave him an abrupt, awkward curtsy of 
dismissal; she walked, she almost ran, across the room 
to where Carlos and the General were standing. . 
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“Carlos,” she whispered, touching his arm. 

He turned, smiling. 

“Dance this next dance with me!” 

Pascal intervened. 

“No, no,” he said gaily, “with me! We shall open 
the ball together.” 

“The ball’s been opened. General, people are danc- 
mg. 

“But I have not danced. Now we will try together, 
this once. You must be kind to me, I have not danced 
since I was a boy.” 

“Don’t beheve him, Letizia,” Carlos warned, “He 
was the rake of Naples.” 

“I don’t doubt it.” 

“Cock of his regiment.” 

Pascal pushed him. “Carlos, go away. Pay no atten- 
tion, signora, you must know your husband by this 
time.” 

“Yes, I know him,” Letizia smiled. She took her 
place at the head of the line. “I am hoping, someday. 
General, to know you.” 

Their eyes met in a long slow glance of appraisak 
He took her hand. Now all the ladies who had not 
seemed to see her before, nodded, curtsied, smiled, 
their husbands and sons begged to be presented, paid 
her fulsome compliments. The General had taken 
her for his only partner of the evening, her success 
was sealed. Carlos stood by, smiling. His wife was 
beautiful, she would find her way into Pascal’s heart, 
into the hearts of all the people there. He was a 
lucky and a happy man. Never mind the debts. He 
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had his position to keep up. After Pascal, he was 
Corsica. He looked about him gaily. His glance feE 
on the Tunisian ambassador watching him quizzically. 
He crossed the room to him. 

“Can I find you a partner, sir?” 

“No, thank you, I have just been dancing with 
your wife.” 

“I saw you.” 

“She is exquisite.” 

“I thank you.” 

“The General must be fond of you — ^both.” 

“Oh, yes.” Carlos laughed. “We are in some sort 
his family, his children. I think he looks on us as 
that.” 

The ambassador was silent, his dark eyes follow- 
ing the course of the minuet. 

“He brought me up. I was sent to him when I was 
a boy of fourteen. We shared much of the liberation 
of Corsica together. I worked to make myself of use. 
I am his secretary now. There is nothing in the coun- 
try’s affairs hidden from me.” 

“I understand. I am glad to have talked with you. 
Signor Buonaparte. The Bey, my master, will take 
note of you.” 

“Since the friendship between our countries has 
begun so well, and we have each proved our good 
faith, Corsica in returning your ship, Tunisia in send- 
ing us rich gifts, we should be allies against aggres- 
sion in the future. We are both little countries, need- 
ing many friends.” 

The ambassador bowed and moved away. The 
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Bey, he knew, would never involve Tunisia against 
France or Genoa, in any open fashion, but it was 
useful nevertheless to have met the man who, after 
Paoli, would take over Corsica, he was sure, very 
sure of that. 

Toward midnight the heat of the room grew op- 
pressive with the smell of candle wax, patchouli, musk. 
Letizia had a sudden longing for Ajaccio, for the sea, 
the wide bay sleeping in the moonlight, for a sense 
of space and quietude, for peace and the song of 
sleepy birds murmuring in gardens. She was depressed 
by Corte, by the great mountains crowding round 
the citadel, by the savage rocks, twisted in red heaps 
hurled at each other by angry giants — that was the 
legend and it could be true, she thought, there might 
be giants brooding over Corte. 

She looked about the crowded room for Carlos. 
He was dancing with a simpering woman in black 
lace, laying on flattery. He was listening, absorbed. 
Oh, Carlos! But the banquet between dancing had 
been long and heavy, the wines strong and mixed, 
his head was probably not yet clear from the fumes 
of them. That must be his excuse. He had drunk 
many toasts. She sighed, edging toward the curtains. 
Perhaps she could open a window. She needn’t look 
at the mountains, she could watch the flash of the 
rivers in the ravine. The Golo and the Tavignano 
met, two little ribbons, leagues below the citadel. 
They were not the sea, but they were water, they 
were cool and running free. She slipped into the first 
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embrasure. A man was standing behind the curtains; 
his nose pressed to the windowpane. It was the 
General. He turned, startled. 

“Oh,” she said confusedly, “it grew close, I thought 
some air ... I wanted . . 

Something in his expression, his whole attitude as 
he stood there, hiding from his guests, touched and 
inspired her. She was no longer afraid. It came to her 
in a flash what she might do. 

“General,” she put her hand on his sleeve. “I am 
so glad you are here to open the window for me; 
will you open it, please?” 

He struggled with the latch and swung the lattice 
wide. 

“Ah!” She leaned out, breathing deeply. “This is 
good air, almost as good as Ajaccio. Carlos says you 
do not like Ajaccio.” 

“Carlos is right.” 

“You have not lived there, perhaps? That must be 
it.” 

“I do not like Ajaccio,” he explained gently, “be- 
cause it’s French and Genoese.” 

“But it would like to be Corsican.” 

He shrugged. 

“One must fight for what one likes, make sacrifices. 
The Ajaccians prefer to trade. There are many people 
like them everywhere. Trade is a potent force.” 

“If they knew you better ... if they could talk 
to you as I do now . . . you are just a name to them.” 

“I and my name have nothing to do with it. There 
is Corsica — ^is that a name? Yes, to the Ajaccians, yes. 
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Not even, a name. No, I shall not like Ajaccio, though 
Carlos comes from there.” 

“Carlos and I.” 

“Carlos — and you.” He turned to look at her. “And 
how do you find Corte.5” he asked awkwardly. “Is 
your house comfortable?” 

“Very comfortable. It would be perfect if you 
would come to it more often, if you would make it 
a second home.” 

He was silent. Nervously she kept her hand on his 
sleeve so that he could not escape back to the crowded 
room if that was his intention, as it seemed to be. She 
was smiling anxiously. Perhaps she had been wrong 
to follow her intuition, to try to take his friendship 
by assault. Now he would snub her. She was afraid 
of it. 

He said slowly, without expression; “That is good 
of you.” 

She shook her head. 

“Not good. I could have a sincere affection for you. 
I have a deep feeling that we could be friends.” 
“Why?” 

“Because of Carlos.” 

She studied his averted face. 

“We both love Carlos, he loves us both. Friendships 
have been built on less.” 

There was a long silence. She sighed, letting her 
hand drop from his sleeve. He turned at the sound 
of it, facing her quickly, barring her way to the room. 

“You are strange . . .” he stammered, “brave and 
direct. If you want my friendship . . 
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“I do want it. General.” 

“Then I give it you.” 

He held out his hand. She put hers into it. He 
raised it to his lips. 

“So,” he said, smiling, “friends.” He looked up at 
her under his grave brows, there was shyness and 
desire to be understood in his expression. “Do you 
know what you are undertaking, child.^” 

She laughed gaily, relieved. 

They both turned to the window, looking out. 
The moonlight fell in stripes across the courtyard, 
reminding her of something that she wanted. 

“I wish,” she said impulsively, “you would take 
me to see the tiger. When I was a little girl I had a 
book with pictures in it of a tiger. I never saw a real 
one. I always wanted to. Carlos promised he would 
take me, but he put it off.” 

‘TU tell the ambassador. We’ll make up a party and 
see the tiger now.” 

“No.” 

“No, si^ora?” 

“No, it must be just us, just the two new friends.” 

“But the others wiU want to come, to follow us, 
before we could reach the door . . .” 

“Of course we would be stopped, prevented, bored. 
We mustn’t go back into the room, we must leave 
from here.” 

“From here?” 

“Through the window- You go first, then pull me 
up, if you help me, I can manage.” 

He looked at her doubtfully. 
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“Si, si! If necessary I shall leave my dress behind 
and walk in my petticoats. You do not know me 
when I want something! I want to see the tiger, now 
at once!” 

He laughed for the first time. 

“Indeed, I see it is terrible when you want some- 
thing. I want it too. Give me your hand.” He swung 
her to the window sill. “Now wait while I squeeze 
past you and drop out.” 

She waited, excited and amused, pleased that her 
sudden whim was understood, relieved and thankful 
that they would be friends. It was her chance to 
establish something durable with this man who meant 
so much to Carlos, and to her because of Carlos . . . 
up to now only because of Carlos, but from now.? 
She only knew that impulse made her seize the mo- 
ment, and that impulse he had understood. He had 
acted upon it. He was waiting for her. 

She gathered her dress in one hand, squeezing side- 
ways through the opening. It crushed the panniers 
but she was through. She jumped, he caught and 
steadied her on the cobbled court. A sentry ran for- 
ward, shouting. Pascal held up his hand. The man 
recognized him, stopping in his tracks, open-mouthed. 
Letizia collected herself, tranquilly took the proffered 
arm, they moved out of the courtyard down, the hill. 

It was cold in the night air, especially after the 
heat of the guardroom. Letizia shivered. She was glad 
to turn into the heat of the bam where the tiger was 
kept. At first she saw nothing. She heard rustlings 
in the darkness about her, the clanking of metal, a 
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low rumbling, the stertorous breathing of a great 
beast penned in fear, waiting, crouched to spring. 
She could not see the bars of its cage but she wanted 
to believe in them! 

Pascal struck a light. He held it up, looking about 
him. Two green eyes came to life in the reflection of 
the light, large, near, malevolent. StiU she could not 
see the bars of the cage. The flame went out. Pascal 
left her to grope his way toward a lantern hanging on 
the wall. A strange, terrifying sound filled the uni- 
verse. It was the deep, raucous, primitive cry of the 
trapped, dying to a broken whine which, in spite of 
her panic, moved Letizia. 

A steadier light flared from the doorway. Pascal 
was coming back with a torch. He held it high. The 
light played over the heaving flanks of the great 
beast. Now she could see the cage as the tiger paced 
its limits, head lowered, weaving steadily, eyes star- 
ing, staring for the breach in the bars, for the escape! 
It was a magnificent male, six feet long with red- 
brown fur and handsome striping. It must have been 
three feet taU, shoulder-height. As she watched, it 
whined, clawing at the bars, blinking in the torch- 
light. 

“Set it free!” She was filled with pity. “It’s too 
big to keep in this little cage. I thought a tiger smaller.” 

Pascal laughed. 

“Set it free. What would happen then?” 

“It would take to the woods, to the mountains, 
live as it should live.” 

“After killing us first. Then, when it had slept 
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that meal off there would be sheep, shepherds, chil- 
dren, endless good fortune for a tiger loose in Cor- 
sica. Think!”, 

Letizia sighed. 

“It must stay here,” he said, “until it dies.” 

“Poor thing.” 

“Yes, poor thing.” 

There was a silence while they looked at it to- 
gether. 

“Why did the Bey send us such a useless present? 
What did he think we could do with it?” 

Pascal shrugged. “It’s decorative. It can teach us 
the habit of tigers . . .” 

. . when they are caged, only when they are 
caged. We know nothing about a real tiger, free in 
the forest.” 

“I wouldn’t want to, unless, of course, I could 
observe it from the superior entrenchment of an 
invisible god. Otherwise I’d rather see it here, like 
this, with you, and live.” 

Letizia laughed ruefully. 

“I must admit I was glad of the bars.” 

“You see?” 

“But I am glad to have seen it. I had a great curi- 
osity.” 

“Everyone will be glad to see it. It adds to the 
riches of Corsica. It is a great thing to own a rarity 
like this tiger, even though it’s dangerous. If my 
brother Clement were here he would say — ” his voice 
deepened dreamily — “man is often custodian of 
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dangerous things, presents from a potentate, for 
which death or a cage are the only possibilities.” 

“I suppose death would be best. Will you kill it, 
then?” 

It would offend the Bey. This tiger is too beauti- 
ful to kill. No, he shall live and eat and sleep and be 
visited by curious ladies. That should be enough.” 

He trimmed the light. 

“Poor unwilling present!” 

“Poor custodian!” 

He took her arm, guiding her to the door. Behind 
them they could hear the endless restless padding of 
the tiger, back and forth, back and forth, looking 
for what was not there, what could never again be 
there, looking . . . looking . . . looking . . . 

*‘The two of them came through the window,” 
the sentry whispered, nudging Girolamo. “I saw it. 
I near challenged them. The General stopped me.” 

“Where are they going?” Girolamo peered after 
the shadowy figures. 

“To see the tiger, I heard her say.” 

“The tiger! More doing of that sorcerer!” 

“What sorcerer?” 

“The Englishman. I told you he talked to animals. 
He told the General they would enlarge his acquaint- 
ance. Perhaps this tiger is a familiar.” 

“And the ostriches, the horse, the lady?” The 
sentry’s voice rose scornfully. “It’s not that kind of 
sorcery, Ghola.” 

“No? What is it then?” Girolamo’s voice was 
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dangerously even. His hand toyed with the stiletto in 
his belt. 

“If it weren’t winter, I’d say it must be spring.” 
The sentry grinned. “Creeping out windows! Hey!” 
He whirled in alarm, as Girolamo’s dagger struck 
him in the side. “Look out!” 

“The General” — Girolamo emphasized each word 
with a prick — “is married to the country. The lady 
is married to Signor Buonaparte. You are a damned 
fool. Say it.” 

“Look out, Girola. I’m on duty here. I’ll . . . I’ll 
use my musket. Stop it!” He tried to pull away. 

“Say it,” Girolamo urged him, “say it.” 

“Oh, very well.” The sentry shrugged, vidncing 
as the dagger pricked him. “I am a damned fool — ^you 
damned fool!” 

“That’s not the important part. But it will do. Get 
back to your post, unless you want me to report you 
or knife you or both. And remember, you’ve seen 
nothing, nothing!” 

The sentry muttered something, detaching himself, 
and turned away. 

“I don’t hrawl with grooms and stable hands,” he 
called back, rubbing his side, then crouched and ran 
forward as a stone whirled past his head. 

“That Girolamo,” he gasped, “dangerous imbecile! 
He can say what he likes, I saw the two of them. I 
know what I know.” He grinned in the darkness. “I 
wish the General luck. It’s a bad business, another 
man’s wife . . . di malamorte. Well, fire and women 
burn where they choose. I hope no enemy is down 
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there, waiting to attack him, while I guard this wall! 

Ah . . 

There was a patter of rushing feet, a whimper, an 
agonized baying. Girolamo had loosed the General’s 
bodyguard to find him. 

“That,” the sentry approved, “makes sense.” 



CHAPTER XIV 


It was late afternoon when Clement’s mule reached 
the courtyard of the citadel at Corte. There was a 
briskness in the ait which made it agreeable to dis- 
mount and make for shelter. Clement stretched him- 
self as he reached the ground. His knees were stiff, 
his body ached, he was unaccustomed to long journeys. 
He had not been out of his monastery for nearly a 
year, he would not be out of it now, he reflected rue- 
fully, if it weren’t for the forthcoming meeting of the 
Consulta and the disquieting news from Rome. 

“How is the General?” he asked, giving up the reins 
to Girolamo who had come out to meet him. Then 
without waiting for an answer he strode to the door- 
way. Girolamo shook his head, looking after him. 
Clement never appeared unless there was trouble, then 
he could be counted upon, in his shabby black clothes, 
with his habit of praying aloud whenever the impulse 
struck him, his silent contemplation — for days he 
would not speak — ^his great love for his brother. That 
was the main thing, Girolamo thought, the brothers’ 
devotion. He watched Clement disappear beneath the 
acacia trees, toward the house. 

Pascal was in the sunny room overlooking the court, 
drinking coffee, talking to his dogs. The brothers 
kissed affectionately. 

“Poor old Clement,” Pascal thought, “how drab he 
has become.” 
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Clement took note of the green and gold uniform, 
the powdered head, the unaccustomed air of excite- 
ment and gaiety. 

“Pascal is too elegant.” 

But he had no time to give to this impression. He 
plunged at once into the business for which he had 
come. 

“I have here reports from our spies in Bastia, a 
letter to the abbot, Father Mariani, from Rome, and 
a document . . .” 

“First you must have food, drink, rest.” 

Qement shook his head impatiently. 

“1 am not hungry or thirsty or tired. These papers 
are disquieting, Pascal. There is new activity in the 
citadel in Bastia. Troops are arriving from France. 
An attempt is being made to discredit us on the Con- 
tinent, in particular with the Holy Father in Rome, 
even to the denouncing of our bishops. A third docu- 
ment shows clamor for their recall. Father Mariani 
thinks it may all be part of the same campaign, work- 
ing up to the launching of a new attack.” 

Pascal frowned. He took the papers. 

“We can’t do much about the troops, except double 
our guards and our sentries and send a note of protest 
and inquiry to Marbeuf, but we can send an emissary 
to Rome at once.” 

“Who?” 

“The Consulta will choose. Carlos could go. Speak- 
ing of Carlos, we axe spending the evening at his 
house.” 

“Oh?” Clement spread out his dusty hands and 
squinted ruefully at his travel-dusty clothes. 
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“You haven’t met his wife.” 

“No.” 

“At first I wasn’t sure she would do, Carlos is ex- 
ceptional.” There was a long pause. “But she is too. 
And now that their second child has come, Joseph, 
I’m its godfather. They lost the first, you know.” 

“The marriage is a success, then,” Clement said in- 
differently. “What time does the Consulta meet to- 
morrow?” 

“Not until three. Put aU that from your mind. Let 
us enjoy the evening and the night.” 

“By all means, though I should enjoy being alone 
with you better. I haven’t eaten — I haven’t been — ^in 
the world for so long, I have forgotten what one 
does.” 

Pascal laughed. 

“One eats. And one is not in the world in Carlos’s 
house, just among friends.” 

“You are mightily fine dressed for going among 
friends. I brought no other clothes with me.” 

Pascal flushed. 

“My dear brother, that black coat of yours is known 
and venerated throughout Corsica. You are just right. 
As for these things of mine, I forgot you had not seen 
me in my uniform. I find it impresses people for the 
chief of state to assume a certain . . .” 

“So?” 

“You are going to say,” Pascal grinned ruefully, 
“what people? The French, the Genoese, the — how 
do I know? What does it matter! ” 

“I was going to say that” Clement admitted mildly. 
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“People impressed by clothes matter as little as the 
clothes, but if they please you enough to go to the 
bother of them, that is your affair. A touch of human 
vanity . . 

“Don’t preach!” Pascal said irritably. “I know all 
you can say. I’ve said it a liundred times. But still I 
shall wear my green and gold.” 

“Of course.” 

There was a silence. Pascal wandered restlessly to 
the window. 

“Do you recall the view from here? Come look at 
it with me.” 

Clement rose and joined him. 

“It doesn’t compare with the view from our father’s 
house in Morosagha. Do you go there often?” 

Clement nodded. 

“But it has its wildness and its charm. It’s a better 
place for the seat of govenunent . . .” 

“It’s more inaccessible,” Clement conceded, turning 
from the window. He had no eye for nature, no feel- 
ing for the countryside. The walls of a cell were more 
beautiful to him than mountains, rivers, forests, fields. 
Flowers were something to put on the altar. The 
earth was meant to grow bread and wine. His vision 
turned within, toward meditation and the practice of 
the Presence of God. There was a physical reason for 
this. He was shortsighted. He saw the beauties that 
transported Pascal as so many blurs and masses of 
receding shapes. He was not aware of this. Since he 
could read his missal without effort and distinguish 
the things of the altar, he had no reason to suppose 
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he saw difFerently from others. If people at a distance 
seemed to him like trees walking, there was precedent 
for that, he never doubted that they looked that way 
to everyone. Pascal’s preoccupation with vistas and 
horizons seemed to him futile, if not positive affecta- 
tion. His defective sight had never been suspected on 
the field of battle by himself or others. He could pick 
out signals, flashes of white smoke, or flares, with any- 
one. It was considered simply that he was given over 
to devotion and had no time for lesser things. So now 
that he turned with such indifference from the win- 
dow saddened Pascal with its implications of rebuke — 
yet where else in the world was there such a view, 
calculated to sweep the soul to God.? Not straight to 
God — ^that was perhaps the trouble — it followed a 
curving course, from the mouths of the rivers, along 
the ravines, through the valleys, up the forested slopes, 
to rocky crags and towering peaks, to the stream’s 
source at the mountain summit, to the foot of the 
skies, to God. If one could not adore Him in the 
works of His creation, but must always hurry past, 
with averted eye, was it not a slight to His artistry? 

“Or am I simply making excuses that Clement is a 
better man than I?” 

Pascal sighed, turning from the panorama framed 
in the window. Clement had disappeared, silently, into 
the room set apart for him, perhaps to wash for sup- 
per, perhaps only to pray! For the first time in his life 
Pascal felt annoyance with his brother; worse, a sense 
of disharmony. They had always been so close, in 
things of the mind, of the heart. True, there had been 
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years in Naples, given over to the usual imbecilities of 
a young man’s worldly life, that Clement knew noth- 
ing of — ^heaven forbid! — ^but these same things had 
no importance, no permanence, in Pascal’s life. They 
could not come between them. What was this? 
Nothing could come between him and his brother, 
nothing! If now he felt at odds with Clement, it was 
because they were tired, both of them, Clement from 
traveling, Pascal from the anxieties of government, the 
strain of constant watchfulness over the affairs of 
state. He had not slept well recently, he was assailed 
this year by restlessness, by jumping nerves, by head- 
aches, by an excitement in his blood he could not 
analyze. He would draw closer to Clement presendy. 
Meanwhile there was the evening to enjoy. He 
smoothed his white cravat. Cream satin might have 
been more suitable, more flattering. 

He glanced in the long mirror. What he saw there 
reassured him. He was still a fine, impressive figure. 
He looked twenty years — ^weU, fifteen, say — ^younger 
than Clement. That was good. He had been looking 
at Clement, thinking of himself in terms of Clement. 
But he was not like Clement, particularly in girth. 
Clement’s waisdme would be a disadvantage in . . . 
in what? In making and maintaining friends. It was 
important to retain one’s friends, especially when life 
placed a man in the lonely position of chief of state. 
Then one must have few friends, two or three, even 
less, even one, but the friend must be true, devoted, 
tried. 

It was getting late, it would soon be time to go; but 
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the Gaffori house, as he still thought of it — ^the Buona- 
partes’ house — ^was very near, a few moments’ stroll 
or an eager minute’s walk. One must not appear too 
early and embarrass the hostess, there must be last- 
minute things a woman did at such a time, little 
arrangements of this and that, charming and homelike. 
Carlos was a lucky dog! Carlos had always been lucky, 
first, though orphaned, brought up by an uncle with 
loving care, and that uncle Archdeacon of Ajaccio, 
able to give him many advantages, then sent to Corte, 
to the General — ^those happy, carefree, enchanted 
years! Pascal smiled. Now Carlos was back at Corte, 
with a home of his own, secretary to the nation, next- 
in-line for the generalship, certainly he was lucky, 
luckier than he deserved. 

It was time to go. Pascal opened the door, calling 
to Clement to join him. When he appeared it was evi- 
dent he had not bothered to wash. Perhaps he had 
been more meticulous about his prayers. He seemed 
serene and satisfied. Pascal gave him a look of amused 
resignation. They set out together, absorbed in their 
thoughts. 

When they reached Carlos’s house it was already 
the hour of dusk. Candles were burning, the curtains 
had not been drawn, Pascal hurrying Clement across 
the court could see into the room. It was a welcoming 
picture framed in the dark stone. The open hearth 
was at one end, usually soot-stained with the smoke of 
generations of meals, but here painted white with only 
the smallest smudge of gray. A table stood in the 
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center, loaded with silver, shining candlesticks, and 
bowls with mounds of oranges and tangerines, the 
first of the year, smuggled up from Bastia. There 
were flowers, too, in the room, but the most warmly 
glowing mass of color, the richest texture, that took 
the eye and held it, was a dress , . . Letizia’s dress, 
wine-colored velvet, slashed with lilac. She was stand- 
ing before a mirror, pinning up a collar of ivory lace. 
As they watched, Carlos came behind her, putting his 
hands on her shoulders. She turned, with a movement 
so swift, so starding in its intensity that Pascal gasped. 
His hand tightened its hold on Clement’s arm, he stood 
rigid, unable to move, unable to breathe. 

“Let us go in,” Clement said uncomfortably. It was 
a long time since he had seen so naked a revelation of 
passion. His mind was thrown back many years, to his 
ovra marriage, to his wife, to the years of torture when 
she died, until he found his peace. He did not like to 
be reminded of that conflict, of those years. Curtains, 
he reflected, should be drawn, as his were. 

“Let us go in,” he repeated wryly. 

Pascal started, his knees were trembling, he brushed 
the sweat from his forehead, ashamed to find himself 
so shaken. 

“Yes, let us go in.” His voice was dry and hard. 
He made an effort to sound natural. His heart was 
pounding, his eyes smarted, over and over he saw 
the embrace. 

The woman who came to meet them, tranquilly 
smiling, gaily demure, was Letizia, wearing the same 
dress, but he could not believe, if he had not seen it 
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for himself, that she had anything to do with the 
figure before the mirror. He stared at her. She looked 
back at him candidly, affectionately, then her expres- 
sion changed, it became concerned. 

“What is the matter. General? There is no bad 
news, I hope?” 

“No. No.” 

She gave her hand to Clement. 

“You do not present your brother, but I would 
know him, you look so much alike.” 

“Do we?” 

“Yes. And I am so glad to meet you, Signor Clem- 
ent, I have heard — ^who in Corsica has not? — so many 
tales of you.” 

Clement bowed awkwardly. 

“Carlos, here are our guests.” 

She looked from one to the other, puzzled. Carlos 
appeared jauntily smoothing his cravat. A strange emo- 
tion shot through Pascal, which he was afraid to 
analyze. To his horror he fotmd that his fingers had 
gone to his belt; he untwisted them from the handle 
of his stiletto, hurriedly. 

“Carlos!” he muttered. 

Carlos took his hand. 

“Come in, come in! Signor Clement, we make you 
very welcome to our modest home.” 

“Modest!” Letizia said. “You know very well we 
think it magnificent.” 

“It is magnificent, but we mustn’t boast. Come to 
the salon. I have a bottle of cedratine you must sample 
with me. Letizia, will the food . . .” 
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“Yes, yes, I will help to put it on.” 

She vanished, leaving the men together. “Whatever 
it is,” she thought, “Carlos will set it right. Clement 
must have brought bad news. I hope it isn’t anything 
Carlos will worry about! He is so debonair. The Gen- 
eral should take a leaf from him. Carlos carries him 
as it is. He leans too much on my poor love . . 

“Maria, Maria, are the blackbirds done? And the 
roast kid? One last basting before you serve, and 
see that the bruccio cheese is kept in the well till the 
last moment. It should be cold as snow. Yes, well, that 
is all, now I think the men must be ready, the meal 
can be served. Oh! The curtains . . . draw the curtains, 
Maria. They should have been drawn before . . .” 

A sudden thought struck her. 

“Were they like that . . . when they crossed the 
court ... I wonder? . . . But if they did see — any- 
thing — ^it was only a man and his wife. A man and his 
wife! My Carlos, my Carlos, my Carlos, and me.” 

There was a stir in the doorway behind her, the 
men came in. She had been right, Carlos, or the 
cedratine, or both, had settled it. There was no trace 
of trouble in the General’s face, and his dour brother 
was smiling. She smiled, too. 

“Signor Clement, you are seated here; General, you 
beside me; Carlos, Signor Qement will say grace.” 

After supper they turned to music. Carlos opened 
his case of violes, giving the guests their choice. It was 
a fine set of instruments, made especially in Naples, 
but Clement preferred the lute. He had brought his 
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with him from the monastery. Pascal sent Girolamo 
for it and for his own viola da braccio, Carlos shut 
the chest. He would play the citra, Letizia the harp. 

When Girolamo returned, he lingered in the 
shadows, smiling. Music he loved — ^to hear four instru- 
ments in concert would be paradise. He settled him- 
self unobtrusively in a corner to listen. 

Clement opened his case. Folded music lay beneath 
the lute. 

“When you were in Naples, did you know Niccolo 
Porpora?” 

Pascal nodded. 

“He was maestro di canto of the Neapolitan school 
when I studied there. He died two years ago, a great 
master, always traveling, teaching, writing. Is that 
something of his?” 

“Yes, sent to the abbot from the Hbrary of the friars 
in Dresden. Porpora was staying there, giving a course 
of composition and singing to the Electoral Princess 
Marie Antoinette.” 

“I remember hearing him speak of it.” 

“This is a lovely thing, a ‘Salve Regina’ in seven 
parts for voice and instrument. I brought it with me. 
I want to look it over before we play it in the spring. 
I hoped to find someone to accompany me — ^this is 
perfection, four instruments and I daresay as many 
voices. Does the signora sing soprano?” 

“My voice is low,” Letizia said. 

“But strong,” Carlos put in. 

“Good, good.” 

“And I sing tenor.” 
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“Your voice, Pascal, might be best for the first 
‘salve,’ you’re a baritone; tenor take the second ‘ad te 
clamamus,’ soprano the third ‘ad te suspiramus,’ all of 
us in unison — ^if we get so far — ^the fourth ‘eia ergo 
advocata,’ that goes fast, the fifth, slow and tender, 
for the soprano, the sixth the tenor, and you, Pascal, 
end with the seventh, ‘O clemens, O pia.’ ” 

“Where do you come in?” 

“I shall have my hands full directing, and attending 
to the lute.” 

He spread out the parts. 

“They are hastily annotated,” he warned, distribut- 
ing them, “we will have to adjust the words to the 
notes as we think best, as we go along. One of these 
parts is for gravicembali.” 

“No matter, we have the essentials.” 

“I shall just play chords in harmony,” Letizia said. 

“You direct us, we’ll do our best.” 

They settled themselves in a huddle, facing him, 
the men on chairs, Letizia on a special stool in front 
of her small harp adorned with scrolls of lacquered 
gold and painted ornament. 

They played for two hours with huge enjoyment. 
After many false starts, repetitions, rearrangements, 
the last “salve” rang out clear and strong. Clement 
sighed, wiping his forehead. Carlos went in search of 
wine, handing his citra to Girolamo as he disappeared. 

“Here, entertain them while I’m gone, accompany 
yourself on this.” 

Girolamo took the citra lovingly. His fingers had 
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ached all evening for the feel of the tightened strings. 
He bent above them saying: 

“What shall I sing? I know only rough songs, fit for 
a charcoal camp or a village fair.” 

Letizia smiled at him. Her face was flushed, her dark 
hair tousled at the temples. Porpora was exacting, she 
would welcome something simple now and sweet. 
Quessing her wishes, Girolamo sang: 

“When the time comes for you to leave me, 
oh, my love, 

when the time comes for you to leave me, 
to descend 

to the dim palace of the undergod, 

do not be cold with him, nor wayward, let him be 

all things to you, forbidden me.” 

The melancholy notes of the little song filled the 
room with a different atmosphere from the perfection 
of the ‘Salve’ counterpoint. The walls crept closer, 
there was a new intimacy. Letizia smoothed her dress, 
quietly smiling at the fire. Pascal, flexing his fingers 
nervously, stared at her. Clement was putting away 
his lute. Girolamo strummed for a moment, then he 
sang: 

“She went up a hill, 

her skirts were wide, heavy with petticoats, her feet 
were guarded. 

She carried a waterpot carefully balanced, her head 
was proud, 

the drink was not given to me. 

No, not to me, 
to me.” 
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There was a silence in the room. Carlos came back 
with the wine. 

“What an evening,” he cried, “I don’t know when 
I’ve enjoyed myself so much! We must do it again 
tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow,” Pascal said, “you will be on your 
way to Rome.” 

Carlos looked from him to Clement, who nodded 
somberly. 

Letizia stirred. 

“Oh, why?” 

No one answered. 

“Must he go?” 

“Apparently,” Carlos was reading Pascal’s expres- 
sion. “Oh, weU, we shall have more music when I get 
back.” 

“When will that be?” Letizia’s voice was pleading. 

“That depends on how fast he accomphshes the 
mission on which he’s sent. Meanwhile I hope we can 
have some music, even without Carlos here.” 

“Of course.” It was perfunctory, but Carlos took 
her hand. 

“You must sing and play and dance a lot while 
I’m away and be well and happy.” 

“I may sing and play, I shall not dance, and I shall 
not be happy!” She stared at them defiantly. Carlos 
laughed. Pascal stooped to turn a log on the fire. 
Clement turned away. His habitual expression of dour 
reticence came back to him. Girolamo played a few 
chords on the citra, softly, over and over again to 
himself. 
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“Well,” Carlos said, “a drink before you go. I hate 
to break up such a good party, but if I really am to 
take the road to Rome, I must get some rest and attend 
to my packing.” 

“Packing!” Letizia said, dismayed. “I cannot pos- 
sibly get your shirts ready by tomorrow.” 

“Then I must go without them.” 

“Tomorrow was a figure of speech,” Pascal con- 
ceded. “There has to be a meeting of the Consulta, 
and . . . some instructions. You will get your shirts.” 
. Letizia glared at him. 

“Why do you frighten me so? General, it is too bad 
of you.” 

“Good night, signora, and a thousand thanks for 
a good evening. I shall keep you to your husband's 
word. There must be more music.” 

“Good night.” 

The curtsy she swept was abrupt and angry. There 
were times, yes, there were times when she found the 
General tiresome. 

Clement bowed. 

“You have made me very happy to be here,” he said 
in his precise deep voice, “I thank you for it.” He took 
a step after his brother, then came back. “You have 
a lovely soprano, signora, you reminded me of my 
sainted wife.” He crossed himself and departed. Carlos 
murmured wickedly: 

“Small compliment. I’ve always understood she was 
fat and wore a beard.” 

He followed his guests from the room. When he 
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came back Letizia was standing forlornly in front of 
the fire. 

“It is too bad,” she said, her chin trembling, her 
eyes near tears. Carlos took her in his arms. Girolamo 
stood up awkwardly, holding out the citra. No one 
saw or heard, so he went away still carrying it. In 
the hall an idea came to him. He struck a chord. 

He sang to express his thanks for the evening and to 
wish them well; 

“When I leave you ' 

it is not I that leave, it is some other; 
when I return it is not any other, 
no, nor I, 

it is Love, my love, 
it is Love.” 

He put the citra down and went quickly out, fol- 
lowing Pascal and his brother. 




PART FOUR 


1768 


CHATTER XV 


There was a heat-hazed shimmer over Corsica that 
year, golden, blue, and blinding white above the deep- 
ening green. Golo’s stream was phosphorescent, dia- 
mond in the sunshine, opal in the moon. Everything 
sparkled, from birds’ wings flashing in the forest to 
water rushing freely down the mountain. The birds 
sang, the water sang, the universe shouted. Pascal’s 
heartbeat held it all. 

He would wake in the morning with a sense of 
urgency, expectancy, that would catapult him out of 
bed toward the window, toward the hght. Then as the 
day’s pattern came to him, emerging flady from his 
dazzled mind, with no personal significance until the 
evening, his restlessness began. He would walk be- 
tween bed and window a dozen times, calling for his 
chocolate. When Girolamo ran in with it, lovingly 
made in the special pot brought from Italy thirteen 
years before, he would find his master half dressed, 
strumming on the window sill. 

185 
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“Take it in the garden ... no. I’ll have it here . . .” 

Half the time he would forget to drink it. Girolamo, 
coming in later, would find it, cold and sticky, on the 
floor, on the chair, on the bed. 

“Ay di mi!” he would sigh. “What keeps him alive? 
No breakfast, no lunch, today, yesterday, tomorrow 
the same!” 

He shrank from answering the question, maintain- 
ing stoutly, even to himself, that there was nothing in 
the gossip going the rounds. Poor General, he was 
sick, he was tired, he had this or that important matter 
of state on his mind. 

Then the scent of roses would come wafting 
through the window, worse, the smell of summer hay, 
mixed with clover, mixed with thyme. Girolamo’s 
hands would tremble,, he would put down the tray, 
seeing the face of Alba rising before him through the 
mist. He would cover his face with his hands, he 
would try to pray, not for himself, not for her, but 
for the General. Then he would go unhappily to the 
stable, drag out harness, put unnecessary luster into 
stirrups that the General would not use, thinking as 
he rubbed and poHshed; 

“If only he would ride! Exercise, now, might give 
him an appetite.” 

Earlier in the spring he had once or twice sug- 
gested it. The General had taken Signora Letizia with 
him. The citadel buzzed. The ride had done him no 
good. One could not exercise with women. They 
went too slowly, that was it, for sure. Yet the horses 
were blown when they came back, and there were 
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marks of the spur. Never before, or since, were Nano’s 
sides so cruelly roweled. Girolamo gave it up. He did 
not suggest taking the horses again. If the General 
should order it, well and good. The General didn’t. 
The General was sparing with orders, not seeming to 
know or to care what to ask, yet everythmg in the 
country from the Consulta to the price of blackbirds 
hung upon the General’s word. Girolamo shook his 
head. There were grave things in the wind for Corsica. 
Rumor of evil doings in France reached even the little 
people. There were troop movements ha Bastia, bad 
news from Rome. Carlos stayed on there. This would, 
normally, have pleased Girolamo. Now he found him- 
self wondering, wishing, even hopiug Carlos would 
come back. Yet that time, when it came, would be 
difEcult. 

Pascal walked through the courtyard to the road. 
He stood for a moment, looking toward the square. 
There was work to be done, should he go to the Con- 
sulta? The heat was beginning to strike up from the 
stones, it would soon be siesta, the Consulta could 
wait. He turned irresolutely, there was nothing to 
come, back to but the room he had left, his desk, his 
papers, his life. A stone’s throw down the road . . . 
ah, that was for the evening. 

He was glad that Clement had gone back to Moro- 
saglia, although he needed him. Clement was difEcult 
to live with — ^no, not that, say rather it was difEcult 
to live with Clement, continually beneath his medita- 
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tive eye. Clement was monkish. Pascal picked up his 
coat. 

“Girolamo,” he called, “there’s a spot here, on the 
sleeve. I want it clean — for the Consulta.” 

Girolamo took the heavy green stuff coat, too hot 
for summer, but the lines were elegant. He folded it, 
stood waiting a moment, said awkwardly: 

“My mother will see what she can do, she will 
work on it. I’ll bring it back.” 

“Good, good.” Pascal waved his hand. “It’s hot, for 
April; gets hotter every day. I wonder if she’d like 
cool cedratine, a botde from the well? I might send 
— or take it to her.” 

Girolamo said patiently: 

“I took the Signora Buonaparte three bottles yester- 
day. She cannot drink so much in a month.” 

“Oh. Oh, yes. You did. Well . . .” 

Girolamo went out. He came back instantly. There 
was a pleased hopeful look on his face. 

“There are two couriers here, one from Rome, one 
from Bastia, waiting to see you. Shall I send them in?” 

“I suppose so. One at a time. The man from Rome.” 

Pascal flung himself into the chair behind his desk. 
Rome, and the absurd archaic question of the bishops! 
Who cared what was happening in Rome? Who cared 
for bishops? Who cared for anything but the young 
growing spring, the golden summer? Carlos was in 
Rome, and he could stay there, sending his messengers. 
Time was when any word, even nonsense, from Carlos 
would have filled the day; now he could only sigh. 
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shuffle with his feet, yawn, watch the man come in 
and wait to be alone again, to dream. 

“Excellency . . 

“Your servant.” 

Pascal took the papers from the fingers holding 
them and glanced into the fellow’s face, noting from 
force of habit all that it could teU him; an intelligent, 
eager face, frank, fearless, likable. Pascal thought he 
surprised a look of fleeting astonishment, quickly cov- 
ered, as the boy stood back, stolidly waiting for the 
dispatches to be read. 

“He is surprised perhaps that I am not as he thought, 
as Carlos has depicted me.” 

He skimmed through the pages in Carlos’s neat 
script so unlike his careless personality. There was 
nothing in them except a longing to come home. 

“I am doing nothing of value here, there is nothing 
to stay for, Pascal mio. The Holy Father looks with 
perfect favor on our bishops, the whole thing is a 
Genoese invention to discredit us. I have had long 
talks with the Cardinal Archbishop and the Holy 
Father has received me twice. Tell me to come home. 
It is hot in the city. I want my vine-covered house, 
Letizia, and you.” 

Pascal looked up. 

“Your name.?” 

“Guido Casati.” 

“Do you like Rome?” 

“Why, yes.” The boy was astonished. He stam- 
mered, “I have lived there all my life. That’s why, I 
think, I was so pleased when Signor Buonaparte chose 
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me to come to Corsica, seeing new places and new 
things. I have heard so much about the countryside, 
I have been with Signor Buonaparte many months, I 
do not consider myself an outsider to Corsican affairs. 
I could hardly be Signor Buonaparte’s secretary and 
feel otherwise. He has an infectious enthusiasm.” 

Pascal smiled. 

“A man’s secretary is very often not an outsider,” 
he conceded. “How old are you?” 

“Eighteen.” 

“I see. Well, Guido Casati, there is a meeting of the 
Consulta this afternoon. I would have liked you to at- 
tend, but Carlos, — Signor Buonaparte — desires your 
immediate return. I have dispatches for him you can 
take with you. The answer to this that you bring must 
be thought out. I’ll send a messenger to him by the 
end of the week. If you are to catch the tides, you had 
better start at once. Are you fatigued?” 

“No, General, but I have another mission before I 
can return. I have a present for the Signora Buona- 
parte, a letter and a package. If you could direct me 
to the house . . .” 

“I’ll go with you.” Pascal rose with alacrity. “I have 
to go that way to the Consulta.” 

He caught up his hat. On the way to the door they 
passed the messenger from Bastia. 

“I’ll see you later,” Pascal said, as the man took a 
step forward. “I am busy now.” 

They stepped into the blindmg sun. The heat struck 
up from the stones. Casati sighed. His leather boots 
were covered with dust, his hands were hot and 
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swollen from being cramped into his riding gloves. 
He wished he could have stayed a day or two in Corte 
to recover before undertaking the long mountainous 
journey home. Pascal was speaking; 

. . . she will be glad to have the news no doubt. 
And . . . and a gift, you say?” 

Casati nodded. 

“It is her fete, and this is a birthday present. It has 
worried me to carry so small, so expensive a thing. I 
shall be glad to deliver it safely.” 

“What is it?” 

Casati shrugged. 

“A jewel. I have not seen it. A ruby ring.” 

“Oh. This is the gate.” Pascal was frowning as they 
turned aside, mounting three steps to the closed door. 
He knocked on the iron work, calling: 

“Is there anyone there? You, Giulia, tell your lady 
there is a messenger from Rome, and the General, 
here.” 

Giulia disappeared in a swish of skirts. There was a 
sound of voices, a door opened and shut, footsteps 
came running on the stone. Letizia appeared, bal- 
ancing a baby on her hip. Her eyes were sparkling, 
her cheeks flushed. 

“Where . . . ?” she began. “Oh, General, how good 
of you to come with . . . with . . .” 

“This is Guido Casati,” Pascal said, “he has a pres- 
ent for you.” 

Suddeifly he could not bear that she should take 
this package from a stranger. He snatched it out of 
Guido’s hands and held it out to her. “At least,” he 
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was thinking, “this raby ritig . . . from Carlos . . . 
comes to her, comes to her hand from my hand.” 

The tips of her fingers touched his as she fumbled 
for the seals of the parchment with her one free hand. 

“Giulia,” she called impatiently, “Giulia!” 

Then, as no one answered, “Oh,” she said, “General, 
take Joseph for a moment, while I open this!” 

She lifted the baby from her hip and put him m 
Pascal’s astonished, outraged arms. Joseph lay there 
placidly, looking up at him, while his mother turned 
away, to hide from everyone the intimate joy of 
opening this package from her husband, on her fete 
day. Pascal trembled. He would have liked to hurl 
the baby down and crush Letizia in his arms. He could 
only stand there, dumbly, waiting, while she read 
the message, opened the box, and put the jewel on her 
finger. 

“Look, General!” she said, at length, turning to 
show him an enormous ruby set m dehcate gold 
chasing. 

He looked, not at the ring, but her. 

“Take your child,” he said stiffly. “I must go. I must 
go to the Consulta.” 

She rescued Joseph, smiling, watching the fires in 
the stone, unaware of the trouble in the General’s 
eyes. 

“Shall I see you tonight?” she asked, as he turned 
away. 

“I don’t know. It depends on the pressure of affairs.” 

“Oh, I should thank you. Signor . . . Signor Casati, 
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for your kindness in bringing this. Will you not stay 
and drink a glass of wine?” 

Casati hesitated. 

“He must be on his way,” Pascal said grimly. “He 
has dispatches to take back to Rome.” 

“Oh. Then you will take a message to my husband. 
I would have written, but I did not know ... and I 
write slowly, badly. Tell him I am well, his son is 
well, all is well here — as well, that is, as it can be with- 
out his being here. Tell him to come home. Tell him 
to keep well . . .” 

“Guido Casati!” The General had reached the gate. 

“Tell him,” Letizia hesitated, blushed, and whis- 
pered very quickly, “tell him I love him, Signor 
Casati. Tell him that.” 

“I will.” Casati smiled. “Have no fear for your 
husband, signora, he is well — as well as he can be 
without being here.” 

“Oh! Does he talk of home?” 

“Constantly.” 

Pascal turned. His face was bleak. Casati took a 
step toward the gate. 

“And now that I have seen you, signora, I under- 
stand Signor Buonaparte’s nostalgia.” 

Letizia smiled. She followed to the steps, balancing 
Joseph on her hip, her eyes on the ruby ring. 

“A hard man,” Casati thqjight, watching Pascal’s 
sullen shoulders, set toward the square. “A driver. 
I would have let a man, a messenger, like myself rest 
a day. I would have spoken politely to that poor 
young woman.” He laughed silently. “I must tell 
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Signor Buonaparte how he held the child. That was 
a picture I will not forget.” 

“Ay di mi!” Pascal was thinking, as his footsteps 
slowed, “how can I bear the hours ahead, before I 
can return to her, even to play reversi, even to see 
and hear about the ruby ring. Her birthday! What 
can I give her that will not be indiscreet.?” He sighed. 
“I can, I must, give her my silence. That is my only, 
my most difficult gift, more costly than a ruby ring, 
more intimate. Her birthday. How old is she? Young 
enough to be my daughter, married to my adopted 
son.” He kicked a stone out of his way. 

Casati, striding cheerfully beside him, said: 

“Unseasonable weather for April, or is it always 
hot as this in Corsica?” 

“My Loved, if you were in my arms I best could 
tell you of these things, but I would not because of 
your then nearness. No, I would not. Religion, 
honesty, decency, good faith, friendship, loyalty, all 
that make man higher than the tiger we once watched, 
clamor in the background: Fly! Run! Creep! Hide! 
Keep your integrity . . . say no! I have said; Yes. O 
my Loved, I have said yes . . . yes , . . yes! I am 
embarked on the voyage of the galloping blood 
toward you . . . toward you.” 

Pascal put down the pen. He read the note, folded 
it carefully, kissed it, held it to the candle flame. 

“There,” as he watched it bum, “your birthday 
present, Letizia. A costUer one than Carlos gave. I 
shall not come tonight to play reversi. I shall work 
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instead. Twenty-four hours will go grinding by be- 
fore I have even words with you. Twenty-four 
eternities, while you play with your ring and dream 
of Carlos, and content your child, the lucky little 
Joseph Buonaparte, your child. My godchild, I can 
give Mm a present on his fete . . . but you . . . until 
tomorrow, a riverderla . . . Girolamo, bring me the 
papers I left on the table under the vines. Send in the 
messenger from Bastia,” 



CHAPTER XVI 


The square in front of the church was empty. Lizards 
lay on the stones of the roadside, their throats rhyth- 
mically throbbing, given over to the sun. A dog slept 
in the shade of the chestnut tree and there was an old 
donkey browsing without hope among the cobbles. 
That was all. Pascal found his eyes straying from 
Father Genoveso, walking with him, to the Gaffori 
house, Letizia’s home. 

Father Genoveso was speaking. 

“. . . the enrollment of students . . . without affect- 
ing mobilization . . 

“Yes,” Pascal muttered, “yes.” 

“Fm glad you agree. Will you inform the Con- 
sulta that classes are to be resumed for our young 
men, or shall I? Is it your intention to hear my 
address?” 

“Yes, yes, naturally, as head of the university, your 
address ...” 

“Oh ...” Father Genoveso paused at the church 
steps. “There was something I wanted to ask you 
about the proposed Gaffori plaque. This would be a 
good time to see for ourselves where it should go. I 
favor the right side of the chancel, above the choir 
stalls, but you, perhaps . . .” 

They entered the church together. Father Geno- 
veso briskly competent, Pascal with slower steps, his 
mind still on the Gaffori house, outside. 

196 
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The church was dim and cool, empty except for a 
handful of worshipers in front of a candled shrine. 
Father Genoveso genuflected abruptly, competently, 
never losing grasp of the situation, his bob at once an 
acknowledgment and a dismissal. “And now,” his 
bent knee seemed to be saying with the rest of him, 
“to our affairs.” 

“Here is the place I had in mind.” 

Pascal looked up with him. It seemed a good enough 
niche, unimaginative, uninspired, appropriate, exactly 
what Father Genoveso would have in mind. Poor 
Gaffori, yet, why not? The right side of the chancel, 
the discreetly chosen comer, not to catch the eye 
too much, not to be entirely passed over. 

“Yes,” he said, “yes, very right for the plaque.” 

His eye was caught by a movement among the wor- 
shipers. One of the women was getting to her feet. 
She crossed herself, turning away, with a last look 
at the taper she had lighted. It was Letizia. She had 
her black shawl thrown about her head, accentuating 
the pallor of her skin. 

“Ivory,” Pascal murmured, “ivory like an illumi- 
nated missal, ivory and gold, with delicate shades of 
pink.” 

“I had not thought of pink,” Father Genoveso 
answered doubtfully. 

“What?” Pascal was startled. “Oh. Oh, yes. Well, 
the colors can be settled upon later. I will leave you 
to take a further measurement of the place. Excuse 
me for a moment.” 

He caught up with Letizia by the font, laid his hand 
on her arm, turning her to face him. 
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“What,” he asked curiously, “do you say when you 
pray? Whom do you address?” 

“Why, God, of course, and His blessed Saints, Our 
Lady in particular. Why do you ask? You know the 
answer. You should address them too instead of watch- 
ing me.” 

“Ah, but, Letizia,” he stumbled on the name, 
tightening his grasp upon her arm, “we are told to 
turn our eyes on objects that increase devotion. I 
know of no more sudden influx of devotion than 
that inspired by the sight of you.” 

Her eyes, languorous and amused, met his with a 
shade of reproof in them. 

“I am not sure,” he added, “where the devotion 
tends . . . that’s why I ask you where your own 
thoughts went?” 

“To God,” she said and blushed, for it wasn’t true. 
Her thoughts had been with Carlos. 

“I was asking Him to send Carlos home, quickly, 
safely, soon.” 

“You should pray to me for that.” Pascal released 
her arm. “I can manage it better than God.” 

“Hush, General, impiety in church!” 

“Well, but I can. I can say go to Carlos and he has 
to go. I can say stay there and he has to stay. I can 
say come home . . .” 

Letizia laughed. 

“If you could, you would.” 

“Would I?” 

“You miss him as much as I do.” 
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“Do I? I think I want to keep him far away, so that 
I can see more of his wife.” 

She lifted startled eyes. 

“A poor joke, General.” 

She dipped her fingers in the holy water, shook out 
the drops, crossing herself. 

“You should sprinkle me too if you’re trying to get 
rid of the devil. It’s not a joke, Letizia,” he added 
gravely, “here in church I am telling you that you are 
dear to me.” 

“So are you dear to me, to all Corsica. I am honored 
by your friendship, delighted with your affection, 
pleased at your flattery, which is only flattery, be- 
tween good friends.” 

She genuflected, smiling, then she left the church. 
Father Genoveso swept toward Pascal, beaming. 

“I have seen all I can.” 

“I too.” 

“I am confirmed in my belief, set forth at the 
beginning, I am back where I started.” 

“I think I am too.” 

(But I called her Letizia twice, I troubled her for 
a moment. Now what will she do? When I come this 
evening to play reversi, what will she say, how will 
she be? Oh, my young love, with my hand on your 
arm I feel l ike a man who has grasped the Pleiades. 
Shall he dust them very gently and put them quickly 
back? There will be scars, of course, whatever he 
does. One cannot hold the Pleiades, even for a mo- 
ment, even be fleetingly brushed by them, without 
getting burned. So be it, I will bum and continue to 
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bum, as I have burned these empty nights and days.) 
Ehs eyes went to the candles in front of the shrine. 
“A candle for Letizia.” 

Father Genoveso turned at the door impatiently. 

“Letizia.” He said the name slowly, hesitatingly, 
syllable by syllable. “Letizia.” 

Then he turned and went quickly out of the church 
into the sunshine. 

That evening he was not surprised to find General 
Cazenova and his wife dining with Letizia. No doubt 
the presence of these guests accounted for the bril- 
liance of her dress, her upswept hair beneath the lace 
mazzera, the unaccustomed dignity of her greeting, 
and a thousand other things he could not fail to 
observe; there was a blend of hesitancy, confusion, 
and new pleasure in her manner. Pascal smiled. His 
love was young, true to her husband, but a woman, 
susceptible to admiration. Let her think it nothing 
more . . . mdeed, it could be nothing more. There 
was no forward road for more. This tiger must be 
kept in its cage. He sighed, his eyes on the ruby 
ring, but there was fire in his mind that took no 
account of rings, and he was startled to find himself 
thinking contemptuously of Carlos as “a careless, 
callow boy, no rival for my love . . .” He caught him- 
self. “I must not think of Carlos, or of her, or of me, 
like this!” He sat down by General Cazenova to push 
the thoughts away. They plunged into talk of the 
new law Pascal was trying to put through the Con- 
sulta. 
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“There will be less of idleness in Corsica if it goes 
through,” Cazenova conceded, “but at the same 
time . . 

“Idleness is one of our national weaknesses, a grave 
defect. It should be exorcised with holy water.” 

He shot a glance at Letizia, pleased to see her blush. 

■ Cazenova grunted. 

“Holy water won’t do any good. The new law 
might.” 

“You’ll support it then.^” 

“Yes.” 

“Good. I shall need someone to speak for the mo- 
tion.” 

“What about Carlos?” 

“Carlos will be in Rome.” 

“How long is he to stay there?” 

Pascal smiled. This was a forced question. It was 
obvious by the sudden tension in the room. 

“I don’t know when he can return. It is vital for 
Corsica he should stay where he is.” 

“But he writes he is doing nothing,” Letizia pro- 
tested, “everything is settled, he should come home.” 

“I am the judge of that.” 

“Yes, well,” Cazenova put if gruffly, “how much 
longer . . . what is he staying for? You’ll excuse my 
interest. General, the boy’s my nephew.” 

“My secretary, this child’s husband, also Corsica’s 
ambassador to Rome. I am expecting big things to 
happen, startling things, in Rome.” 

This was a he. He told it without a single mis- 
giving. 
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“Carlos himself is not aware of that, by the dis- 
patches he sent to me last week.” 

“I know, and that is disappointing, disconcerting. I 
hope he isn’t having too good a time to attend to our 
affairs.” 

Letizia’s eyes widened. 

“Cruel,” Pascal’s mind told him, “cruel!” But an- 
other voice in him soared exultantly. “Why should 
Carlos be protected? He has everything. When did 
he ever consider anyone but himself? Who knows 
that he isn’t philandering now?” He felt ashamed. 
To make amends, he said: 

“Carlos is an able man.” No more. There was 
authority in his tone, the subject was closed. 

The two men played reversi, Pascal very badly. 
Cazenova won. His wife, looking on, smiled placidly 
over her needlework. She was a stupid woman, pious 
and old-fashioned. Pascal could not imagine Letizia’s 
liking her. Letizia was roaming restlessly about the 
room, giving orders to Giulia about the wine and 
chestnut cakes, coming from time to time to watch 
the game. Pascal looked up at her, feasting on the 
lines of her dress, the turn of her head, the grace of 
,her. She was the embodiment of all that he had 
dreamed, loved, yearned to understand; she was man’s 
heaven, paradise, the Pleiades. No, she was Letizia, 
Carlos’s wife. He sighed. 

“What is the matter, General, have you lost again?” 

“Yes.” 

(No, for losing implies playing, and this is a game 
we have not begun.) 
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“You should take some refreshment, that would 
help” 

(It would, but the sort of refreshment that I need, 
I crave, cannot be given by you or taken by me . . . 
taken . . . taken . . . taken . . . Oh, my young love, 
the starved are cruel! Perhaps it would be best to 
summon Carlos home, while all is well, unspoiled and 
innocent in you. Then I should transfer the Buona- 
partes to Bastia and so have done with it.) 

She spoke. Her voice had the low musical charm of 
the vernacular. She said: 

“This is for you.” 

She spoke of the cedratine, but he, closing his eyes 
an instant, chose to hear otherwise. 

“This is for you.” 

Carlos could rot in Rome till he made that true! He 
pushed back his chair. 

“Well,” he said, and there was a new vigor in his 
voice, “it is getting late. Good night, signora, good 
night, signor.” The Cazenovas found themselves dis- 
missed; they rose to go. “Signora Letizia, I must have 
a word with you. May it be now?” 



CHAPTER XVll 


They found themselves alone in the little salon, so 
much part of Letizia’s personality, yet going back to 
older history: to the Gafforis who lived in it as a 
fortress of refuge during the wars of liberation; to the 
original landlord who built it as a town house for his 
family, convenient in winter, very near the church. 
There was a stanch simplicity about the room, a stark 
acceptance of reality, beneath the brightness of Leti- 
zia’s cushions, curtains, and her harp. Pascal looked 
about him slowly, carefully, measuring the back- 
ground for the words he had to say. It was right. They 
should be said here, no other place would do as weU. 

He looked at Letizia. She was standing by the door. 
She had said good-bye to the Cazenovas. Now she 
turned. Her eyes were wide with the wariness of a 
deer driven into a comer. She was very pale. 
Cornered, at bay — that’ was not what he desired. He 
crossed the room to her. He took her hand. 

“Come, sit here by the fire, in your own armchair, 
in your own house, where you are safe, where at any 
moment you can pull the bell rope, Giuli a will come 
running, hand me my cloak and I will go. See, there 
is nothing to be afraid of.” 

She said stiffly: 

“Yes, there is.” 

But she took his arm, she let herself be led to the 
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chair and placed in it. She leaned forward, then, twist- 
ing her hands together. 

“Oh, there is!” 

Pascal straightened himself, moving a little away 
as though from a partner, after a dance. 

“What is this fear? ” he asked, for he could wait. 

“I am afraid of change. Things are good as they 
are ... if they could last . . . pourvu que ga doure!” 

Pascal laughed. 

“Changes come, my young Letizia,” he said gently. 
“Yesterday you were a little girl, playing in the gar- 
dens of Ajaccio, today you are a wife, a mother, to- 
morrow a woman.” 

She watched him startled, the cornered look again 
in her eyes. 

“I am a woman now.” 

He swept on; 

“What things are so good you would not have them 
change?” 

“This life at Corte, Carlos, our marriage, my 
tranquillity.” 

“Tranquillity! You sound like a grandmother. So 
you like the pattern of your life.” 

“Enormously. I will not let it be changed by you 
or anyone.” 

“It’s dangerous to make strong affirmations. The 
mockmg gods overhear. Later they let fly. I wiU not 
disturb the pattern of your life Letizia, I will add to 
it, deepen the design, enrich the colors — ^we can do 
that together, if you wish. It is about this pattern that 
I want to speak.” 
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He paused, frowning. 

“You are lovely in that chair. You are altogether 
lovely. I desire you. What man would not? No, don’t 
pull the bell yet, hear me out.” 

She moved restlessly. 

“I am not forgetting Carlos.” 

She started to speak. She stopped. 

“Yes?” 

“There is a proverb . . . ‘things said sear’ ... I am 
afraid of words.” 

“I know. Once a thing is said it demands of us 
action; what you fear is the necessity for deciding 
upon action, which you call change. Is that it?” 

Letizia nodded. 

“General, go home, don’t talk to me any more to- 
night. Leave our friendship as it is, safe and dear to 
me.” 

“I shall go presently. I’m glad our friendship’s 
dear to you. Yet you asked the Cazenovas here to- 
night. One evening of our evenings has been spoiled. 
We have so few. I cannot allow that to happen again, 
so you must listen to me.” 

His eyes came back to her hungrily. He sighed. 

“It would be so much easier to take you in my 
arms . . .” 

“General . . .” 

“To tell you in that way.” 

She moved as though to get up. He took her hand, 
forcing her down again, sinking beside her, kneeling, 
looking up at her. She was fascinated, flattered, but 
she murmured: 
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“Carlos . . . remember Carlos . . . He is your best 
friend.” 

“If I had not remembered Carlos every moment of 
every day I would have said this to you long ago. We 
would have traveled far these months of agony. This 
has nothing to do with Carlos. This is ours . . . 
ours . . .” 

He was silent for a moment, looking at the fire. 
Then he said: 

“Is it so much to ask that I come here in the eve- 
nings, sit here with you, play reversi, listen to your 
harp, dream . . . dream? Is it so much?” 

She shook her head. 

“You thought yourself insulted when I said I 
loved you, this morning in the church. You must 
have known it a long time. No, don’t speak. It is 
no insult for a man to offer any woman, even married, 
love, unless he is demanding in return . . .” He broke 
off suddenly. “I am demanding, I suppose,” he said 
with a half -smile, reaching for her hand, “I must have 
the right to talk to you, to look at you, to take your 
fingers in mine, like this, to tell you of my love. If I 
don’t tell, it festers. It has made my days difficult, 
my nights impossible. If I do not find the way to open 
my heart, to let out this fever, I cannot work, or 
think, or rule, I cannot even plan for Corsica.” 

She considered him gravely, weighing all that 
Carlos had told her in their never-ending conversa- 
tions about Pascal Paoli, and all that she had since 
learned for herself. He must have been a lonely boy 
with only that stem father, that forbidding brother, 
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in his family. How unlike the childhood she had 
known, full of affectionate gaiety! She was seventeen. 
She knew how he had spent each day of all her life. 
She could have rehearsed it to him pityingly. Until 
she was three, he was in Naples, in the army, living 
as a soldier, fighting campaigns, spending his free 
time studying law, working with his father, instead 
of taking leave as other soldiers did. When she was 

O I 

four, he landed on the island, drove out the Genoese, 
took over the government of a chaotic state. She knew 
the stories of old Corsica, the bandits, the disorder, 
the tragedies, the terrors. Every day for the last 
twelve years this man had woken early and worked 
late, written letters, signed documents, eaten hastily 
and alone, gone to the Consulta — ^which Carlos hated, 
guided the debates, sat in the courts as judge, maker 
of laws, commanded the army, created the navy, 
trained the magistrates, the officers, the teachers, the 
people. In fifteen years, Carlos said, he hadn’t taken 
a holiday. No wonder Corsicans thought him great! 
Day and night he had been at the disposal of his 
countrymen. Now he turned to her, groping for 
respite, comfort, something of warmth and tender- 
ness, the illusion of a home, of understanding, of 
companionship. He turned to her! A little triumphant 
spark flared in her heart. It was to her, not to the 
many women who would have given their eyes for 
even an hour of his company! But was it to her, 
really? It was Carlos whom he loved, Carlos who 
had brought him color, fun, affection. Carlos whom 
he’d chosen for his heir. Then she had married Carlos 
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and absorbed hira for herself. Pascal was jealous, 
naturally; at first he hated her, now he loved. Love 
would subside as hate had, leaving friendship, if she 
managed well. Carlos would want this, if he were 
here he would encourage her. He would . . . and here 
she was surprised at the shadow of resentment in her 
mind . . . consider himself too much her lord and 
master to be jealous or afraid. 

He was right, of course, for she did love him and 
with aU of her, but Pascal's attention was nothing 
for a husband to take complaisantly. Men shouldn’t 
be complaisant. That was Carlos’s greatest fault. Well, 
it might do him good to know that the man he ad- 
mired most, whose friendship he had begged her to 
set out to win, was willing now to be much more 
than a friend. “Willing” was not the word she read 
in Pascal’s eyes, “friendship” might not be the right 
word either, though she would try to keep it so for 
all of them. 

He shifted his shoulder closer to hers. 

“If it had been given us to walk through life like 
this, my shoulder touching yours, nothing would be 
too hard, Corsica would conquer and keep the world.” 
He shrugged. The movement of his head and neck 
woke her tenderness. He mis a lonely little boy, with- 
out a mother, sister ... or a wife, for it was no use 
thinkin g of him as a child. She needn’t deceive her- 
self. Pascal through a woman’s eyes was much a man, 
an attractive man. Age? Perhaps the use he had not 
made of his years lightened the load of them. She 
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could not think of him as old. Carlos would. Again a 
surprising resentment flickered through her mind. 

Pascal was speaking, lifted on the eloquence that 
sometimes came to him in the Consulta. 

“Letizia, are you great enough to ignore the mali- 
cious pettiness of scandal, the stupidities of the gross 
and the ignorant, even, perhaps, the jealousy of your 
husband when he returns ... are you great enough 
to take my heart in your hands and to remember that 
you hold the fate of your country, of Corsica? Can 
you soothe, heal, help me, understand? Can you be 
patient when the hurricanes of strong desire sweep 
about us, sweep me to your breast? Can you be loved 
by me, Letizia, can you? For you are! You are loved 
... ay di mi, the letters I have written to you and 
burned, the words I have said! Are you strong enough 
to read, to hear, to smile at me, to care? Not to love, 
just to care, as you might care for the feelings of a 
dog, a horse — ^you love horses.” 

“Or a tiger?” she put in smiling. 

He drew in his breath at her smile. 

“Or a tiger. Are you?” 

“Perhaps. I don’t know. There must be a cage . . . 
there is a cage.” 

“I know.” 

He rose from his knees. 

“I am going now. This outburst eased me. You have 
been very patient. Give me your hands, Letizia, little 
hands that sway my life, give them, give them! Hold 
their coolness to my lips. There! Good night, and no 
more Cazenovas.” 
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He caught up his cloak and hurried from the room. 
She stood for a long time where he had left her, look- 
ing at her hands. 

There was a Hght over the stable when Pascal 
turned into the court. He stopped to knock on the 
door, he called to Girolamo: 

“Get your mother to make me some hot chocolate. 
Bring it to my bedroom. I want to talk to you.” 

He reached his room, let slide his cloak on the chair 
and went to the mirror. 

“So you have told her. So she knows. So you must 
go on seeing her until it becomes intolerable. You 
cannot even obtain the temporary relief of flight. Yet” 
— ^he took a few exultant dance steps, watching him- 
self — “you feel happier because she knows, at this 
moment she is thinking of you, wondering, perhaps 
tempted . . . that is what you want, what you are try- 
ing for with all the lures you have. Temptation, sur- 
render, possession, fine promises notwithstanding. 
Carlos? Our friendship is ruined for me as it is. All 
the pleasure that I used to find in it hopelessly clouded 
by this . . . this eating jealousy, and I suppose my 
conscience. That’s what happens when a man has a 
godly father, a monkish brother, and lives soberly. 
His affairs are complicated beyond . . . Oh, Giro- 
lamo!” 

He turned from the glass, going to the table before 
the hearth. Girolamo put down the salver he was 
carrying, kneehng to blow on the embers, to put 
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wood on the fire. The nights were cold in Corte, 
though the days were hot. 

“Girolamo,” Pascal asked suddenly, as he poured 
out the chocolate, “when you loved that girl, the 
woman you told me of, who was married to someone 
else,, how did you set about telling her, in the begin- 
ning, how did it happen between you?” 

Girolamo sat back on his heels. 

“I did not know she was married, not at first.” He 
turned the wood, blowing expertly beneath it. 

“Oh.” 

“I rode in from the charcoal camp, past the foun- 
tain. There was a girl there, a stranger, a foreigner 
we call them in my village. She was sitting on the flat 
stone of the well. I was thirsty, I asked her for a 
drink. She brought it to me in her hands, so.” 

He cupped his hands, holding them out, they 
dropped slowly to his sides. He frowned. 

“It began for me then. I offered her a ride to the 
village, we talked together, we laughed, we made a 
plan for meeting; she was so young and so . . . beauti- 
ful.” 

Pascal’s hand fell on his shoulder. “I should not 
have asked you for these memories.” 

Girolamo looked up at him. 

“I like, sometimes, to talk of her. I do so with my 
mother, but,” he smiled awkwardly, “my mother 
did not know her as I did. She hated her . . . that 
was natural ... so that we cannot talk of her well.” 

“When did you discover she was married?” 

“Not until too late. She made me set her down out- 
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side the village. I should have guessed then. I thought 
she was shy, and didn’t want to be teased as they 
used to tease a girl in my village seen with a boy.” 

Girolamo’s face darkened. 

“So I rode on. When I found out — ” he jabbed at 
the fire — “it was hard. I was jealous and very angry, 
but I went to our meeting place. She was there.” 

“And?” 

“I forgot everything.” 

“I understand.” 

Girolamo was silent. He was remembering some- 
thing Pascal said to him, “not love, lust.” He smiled, 
an ugly, brief, bitter grimace. So now the General 
understood. 

“Girolamo, how have you lived without her all 
these years?” Pascal said hurriedly. “I have been selfish. 
I have not considered. Perhaps you should have 
married. You should marry now.” 

“I have my mother to keep house for me,” Giro- 
lamo said slowly, his eyes averted. “For the rest when 
I am tempted by a pretty girl . . . there are pretty 
girls and women in Corte as my General knows . . . 
yes ... I have not gone hungry, I have had my fill, 
but there has always come between us as we kissed . . . 
her face.” 

He paused, clenching his hands. 

“Blood,” he whispered, “agony . . . loss.” 

He stared at the fire. Then in a different voice: 

“It has not been easy, but it has not been hard. I 
have not been tempted to take a wife into my house. 
I have heard bandits say” — ^he smiled and shrugged — 
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“it is not good for men who have stolen wives to take 
wives of their own for men to steal. I should never be 
sure. My mother’s cooking suits me; besides, I have 
loved too much on straw, beneath the trees, on casual 
beds, to feel at home in one bed, with one woman 
of my own.” He paused. “Unless it could be her,” he 
said, and sighed, spreading out his hands. “There are 
other things, that- 1 have lived on, more important 
things, work, devotion to Corsica, to you . . .” he 
wheeled suddenly — “because I love you, as thousands 
of Corsicans to whom you are their Corsica, their 
hope of staying free. Remember that, my General, 
remember that.” 

“I shaU not forget.” 

Pascal’s tone was flat. 

“But, Girolamo, aren’t you afraid of being shot or 
stabbed, or brought to law?” 

Girolamo grinned. 

“My General has done away with vendetta. There 
are fewer shootings now that it’s a crime with a 
han g man at the end. Husbands would rather shut 
their eyes and trust their wives ... at least it seems 
that way in Corte. Besides, my women are not 
married, all of them. There’s Cita . . .” 

“I don’t want to know, I don’t want to hear. I 
cannot approve . . He stopped. A slow flush went 
over his cheeks. He put his hand on Girolamo’s arm. 
“Now get some sleep. Saddle the horses tomorrow. 
We’ll take a ride at dawn while it’s still cool. Leave 
the chocolate where it is. Good night.” 

He went back to the mirror. 
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“He did not know that his woman was married,” 
he said slowly. “I know about mine, I have always 
known. What must he think of me? Letizia! I shall see 
her tomorrow, and because of that certainty I feel as 
though Fd sleep ... if I don’t think too much, too 
much of her.” 



CHAPTER XVIII 


Letizia opened her eyes. The room was full of green 
and golden light, the beginning of a strange new day. 
She pulled aside the curtains of the bed, blinking at 
familiar shapes and shadows, astonished that even the 
furniture should seem the same when everything was 
changed behind the eyes that looked at it. 

She might be wife to Carlos Buonaparte, mother 
of his child, mistress of his house, but she was not 
the mistress of her heart. That word “mistress”? She 
had always thought a woman who took a lover should 
be put to death; it had seemed to her an excellent law, 
quite reasonable and just, a simple measure to protect 
the community. That was when she tltought of a 
woman daring to sleep with Carlos. Now ... it was 
different. Carlos had no need of women, he was 
married. Pascal . . . Pascal deserved aU his country, all 
his countrywomen, could give. 

What he wanted happened to be what only she 
could give. Well, any patriotic Corsican would un- 
derstand, would go further, would honor the great 
woman who sacrificed herself to the great man’s need. 
Only . . . only . . . Carlos . . . and God and the 
blessed saints, in the person of Father Giovanni might 
not understand . . . right away. But then ... in time 
. . . and besides . . . her hand went to the pillow. She 
had not sleep very well. So many tumultuous thoughts, 
confusing and confused, companioned her. 
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Insensibly she’d glided from the role of friend 
listening unmoved (how moved only she had known) 
to passionate declarations, tender insinuations, ardent 
cries of love. She had come to live for the hours she 
spent with Pascal, the morning rides, the afternoon 
meetings in other people’s houses, the delightful con- 
sciousness of envy in their eyes ... the evening talVc^ 
and the good-byes . . . the good-byes getting longer, 
more reluctant . . . the emptiness of the room when he 
was gone . . . the night full of imaginings. 

It was no use, she was in love. She had not meant 
to be, or had she, from the beginning? Her heart was 
full of tumult when she was alone, divided between 
Carlos, her duty and her love, and Pascal, her desire 
and her love. So it was possible to love two men at 
the same time, for she loved both. There were hours 
when she thought longingly, “If Carlos would come 
back and take me in his arms!” Then she realized she 
was picturing him with all the ardor of Pascal, not 
as he would be if he were there. He would kiss her, 
he would hold her, he would love her in his way, but 
they had been married now four years, she had borne 
him sons, she was not exciting to Carlos, not to his 
mind, nor his heart. Was there something in marriage 
turning women into things, domestic things, there to 
be used, to be taken for granted? Life with Carlos had 
been sweet and exciting, once, such a short time ago. 
She had been iii love . . . Dio mio, surely she was still 
in love with him? If only he came back! 

But if he came he would interfere with the pattern 
of her days, sweet intoxicating days, full of surprises. 
He would laugh at the idea that Ms possessions could 
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be in love; he thought they both belonged to him. It 
was strange. He would sweep plans aside, carelessly, 
plans that had come to mean her life, her happiness. 
Or he might listen to gossip . . . there would be plenty 
to hear . . . get angry, quarrel over the “look of the 
t hin g,” for he might be complaisant and unimagi- 
native, he was proud of his good name and that quaint 
thing, his honor, her affair, not his. He might de- 
cide to take her away from- Corte, which would ruin 
them both. No, it was better he stay where he was for 
a while. That was in Pascal’s hands . . . and a great deal 
else! (Yet Carlos was Carlos and hers, she was Letizia 
and his, she was no other man’s, though it was run- 
ning that way, the swift impetuous torrent, like the 
Golo to the seal ) 

Pascal told her: 

“I do not want you till you can want me. I am 
strong, I could take you . . wild words, pictures of 
intoxicating imagery . . . “but I want you to come to 
me. 

There had been kisses, there were intimacies to re- 
member . . . she had been in his arms just once. She 
had freed herself, never again to be free. She was so 
bemused with conflict, doubt, desure that she thought 
sometimes of going to Father Giovanni for help and 
advice, but she knew the answer he or any other 
priest would give. It would be better, she decided, to 
go to him afterward. When a sin was committed, it 
could be forgiven. If she heard it forbidden before- 
hand, that would make it worse. It certainly was sin, 
and it would be committed, and she would never. 
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never be able to regret it, no matter what the punish- 
ment might be. It was this time of waiting that was 
terrible, this hesitation, and this putting off, until she 
could be sure, but how could she be sure? It would be 
easier when surrender was complete. Her hand went 
to the letter beneath her head. She drew it out to 
read again: 

Letizia, 

I like to think your hands will hold as your eyes read 
this message. Can you feel my need of you, my wild 
desire, hopes and plans? Yes, I plan, each day I plan, 
each night obliterate those plans to plan again. Letizia, 
take out the mounting memories we share, look at them. 
There is the day you left your hand in mine for a long 
hour. What things our fingers said, our lips silent! There 
is the evening that you stood beside me on the terrace 
beneath the stars, your shoulder against mine, letting 
me speak. You told me you heard nothing, that my words 
were lost in ycur hair, in the folds of your mazzera. I 
wonder. I felt your hand tremble in mine, I think you 
heard. There was the afternoon we kissed, full in the 
light of the outraged sun. I had not planned that kiss. 
Your lips parted at a silly play on words, your head 
went back, you were in my arms. Letizia, these memories 
are dust beneath the climbing hoofs on our hard roads, 
unless you add one more to them. I have waited more 
than twice the length of your life for you, never mind 
that.- The waiting is behind, and what ahead? Letizia, 
give me one short hour for every sweating year I’ve toiled 
through, wanting you. You are my sum of happiness, my 
all of life, my earth, my heaven. Come to me. I swore I 
would make no demands. Some oaths are made to be 
broken. That is one. And yours to Carlos, that is one, 
break it, Letizia, come to me. Yes, yes, yes . . . come to 
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me. Lie in my arms one night of all his nights, is that 
too much to ask? Not more than you can give. You 
told me once you liked the pattern of your life ... go 
back to it, but first put all the color into mine. I do not 
ask you to leave Carlos, or your home, I may not even 
have him assassinated, or permanently exiled from this 
land. I could, you know. I understand now what makes 
tyrants. I might become a monster without you, I know 
myself. I plead no more. Come to me, come soon. Every 
hour I watch and wait for you is an eternity. Give me 
your hands, your feet, your breasts, your lips, your self. 
Take in return what is yours. . . . 

your true, obedient servant, 
Pascal Paoli. 

Letizia folded the letter. She put it in her sleeve. 
Suddenly she flung the sheets aside, slipped out of bed 
and ran to the window. This was the day, she knew 
in every nerve, this was the day leading to that night! 

Pascal left the Consulta early. It was little use his 
staying. He did not hear the discussions. He did not 
see the speakers. He could not answer questions, 
speak to motions, or preside. He was lost, sunk, in a 
maze of rapturous anticipation. Three little misspelt 
words in his breast pocket, “I come tonight,” changed 
the world. 

He went home, in the middle of Father Genoveso’s 
speech on the Gaffori plaque, with no remembrance 
that he was to speak, and no regard for matters on the 
agenda which he had worked for during half a year. 
He went home, across the dusty square, past the 
church, past Carlos’s house, with only a momentary 
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hesitation at the open gate — ^no, he would not call on 
Carlos’s wife, he would wait for his Letizia to come to 
him. She would come home, where no Giulia, no 
babies, no intrusive friends or relatives could interrupt. 
The little house that had seemed so lonely, now would 
be full enough. Letizia ... his hand felt for the paper 
. . . yes, she had wriften she would come. He must 
prepare for the hour he had worked and schemed and 
fought for, never believing it would be. Stormed by 
assault. Surrender. In his arms. “Tonight!” 

He broke into a run, tearing through the court- 
yard to the house. 

“My room! Look!” 

He took the bewildered Girolamo by the arm, 
dragging him from place to place, pointing out here 
a cobweb, there a lizard seeking a secluded comer to 
trap flies, there a paper on the floor, and dust. 

“Everything must shine. Polish the bricks with 
extra wax, clean the candlesticks, the silver, do some- 
thing to the curtains, they look musty. We need a 
woman here.” 

He broke off as the sense of his words struck him. 
Girolamo shot a startled glance at him. Need a 
woman! That was it. He began to understand. 

“It will be attended to, all will look its best.” 

“When? How long? There is no time to lose.” 

Pascal whirled to the closet, dragging out his 
clothes. He shook them, fumbled through them, flung 
them on the floor. 

“Dio mio, Girolamo, what sort of bodyman are 
you?” 
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Girolamo didn’t point out that he was valet to the 
horses and the mules, never supposed to look after 
Pascal, though he had done it for years from sheer 
devotion and his own work too. He patiently picked 
up the clothes, his heart full of pity and regret. 

“I will attend to everything if you will tell me 
what you want. Which clothes will you wear?” 

“None at all, I hope.” Pascal grinned with desper- 
ate, disarming frankness. “Girola I have been prom- 
ised . . . tonight . . . here . . .” 

“I understand,” Girolamo said quickly; he did not 
want to hear more. 

“You will be on guard to let her in, you will be 
the only soul who knows, you will remain within call, 
oh, Girolamo . . . ay di mi . . . what fever it is . . , 
well, this will kill or cure.” 

Girolamo picked up the green and gold suit, vanish- 
ing with it. His heart was full of foreboding. He was 
shocked and grieved. There was a measure of re- 
proach in his mind for the man who had said, “So you 
didn’t kill, you only stole!” Now Pascal was the thief, 
his theft the greater. Carlos was his friend, his more 
than friend. Girolamo looking back on other days 
remembered the young laughing Carlos Pascal gave 
his love to. He remembered their devotion. Now, he 
shook his head. It was Letizia’s fault of course, but 
then what woman, especially so young a woman, 
could resist him? Evil dap; they would be paid for. 
“If he pays the price I paid . . . but let him have his 
night, for mine were sweet. I would go through aU 
and more again to feel you. Alba, in my arms. He 
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might have taken any woman in Corsica . . . what 
use? His heart is hers, the rest — ^tonight.” 

He grinned nervously. There was a certain excite- 
ment in the event. After all, it was fitting the General 
should have his way. What woman ought to boast 
that the leader of Corsica spent night after night in 
hopeless longing for her? At least that phase was over, 
God be praised. Now he could sleep, eat, work, be his 
old self. And if it weren’t for Carlos ... ah, but 
Carlos! Girolamo frowned. Still, it was possible Carlos 
would not know. There was an arrogant, cocksure 
conceit in him that made it easy to be blind and 
deaf. He must have heard the stories Girolamo heard. 
Someone must have written them to Rome, that 
woman in the convent, herself in love with the Gen- 
eral, always begging for visits, writing pious screeds, 
she would have lost no time in passing on the talk, 
or Giulia, or the Cazenovas or . - . but up to now it 
was only talk. Carlos evidently intended to ignore it. 
Perhaps he had his own diversions, there in Rome, 
perhaps, poor devil, he felt too confident in Letizia’s 
love, in Pascal’s friendship and devotion to be stirred. 
Whatever it was that made him so complaisant, it was 
fortunate. Girolamo felt his heart contract. He had 
been jealous of Carlos once, now he was sorry and, 
yes, faintly contemptuous. Mad Sambocuccio had 
been twice the man. Those were the days of ven- 
detta. What if Carlos, when he did find out, should 
kill the General? Carlos, Pascal, Letizia — ^what a coil! 
Girolamo caught up a cloth; his duty was clear, he 
must get the room ready for the night, he must stay 
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on guard. They would want some chocolate, the 
General always had his chocolate, there was no 
reason for him not to, just because . . . Girolamo could 
bring the large pot and one cup, pretending not to 
know Letizia was there. He could leave it at the door, 
discreetly calling out, then they could share the cup, 
as they would share some other things. 

At nine o’clock Pascal had been seventeen trips to 
the window to look out at the moon. It was a young 
moon, young like Letizia, set in a southern sky. Each 
time he drew the curtains a cloud of moths came in. 
There was the solemn diversion of catching them as 
they singed their wings in the candles, and disposing 
of the remains. 

Still she didn’t come. Well, it was early, it was 
hardly dark. Giulia was observant. The child was not 
asleep. The Cazenovas had called. There were a dozen 
reasons besides the one he feared. He thought of it 
desperately; she had changed her mind. Well, if she 
had, he would begin again, patiently, persistently, he 
would never give in until she was here, in his room, 
in his arms, in his bed. He went to the mirror. He 
stared at his face. Could she love that? She would, 
she did already, there was the note, there were 
memories, to prove it. But he wanted her, now, here! 
He went to the desk, he rearranged for the seventh 
time the papers and the pens. They looked better so 
— ^no, so. But what did it matter? They would not be 
seen. 

“I shall see only her, and she — ” he laughed, filling 
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the quiet room with the strange hoarse sound — “she 
shall see only my face or the ceiling beyond my 
shoulder if she looks so far.” 

“If she isn’t here,” he added as the slow moments 
crawled, “within the next few minutes. I’ll go for her. 
How dare she play with me? Doesn’t she know I can 
make or break her and her Carlos?” 

A quarter of an hour passed. There was a stir in the 
courtyard. Pascal’s heart leaped. He took up the atti- 
tude he had practiced, forgot it again to rush forward, 
when his instinct warned above the glad beating of 
his heart: 

“Something is wrong! These running feet — are not 
a woman’s . . . this is a man!” 

There was a cry and shouting, Girolamo’s voice 
raised in expostulation, but the hall still echoed to the 
coming feet, the latch was flung violently up, the 
door torn open, Carlos was in the room, his face dis- 
torted, beaded with grime and sweat, his eyes gleam- 
ing fanatically, his clothes as though he had slept in 
them for weeks. He was heavily armed. 

The two men faced each other. Pascal stood his 
ground. He was quite sure of himself, perfectly re- 
solved. Since it had come to this — ^kill or be killed, he 
would kill first. His hand went to his belt. Before his 
fingers could close on the hilt of his stiletto, Carlos 
seized them in his. 

“Pascal, Pascal,” he cried in a thin, hoarse voice, 
“how did you know? How could you know! What 
genius! And I . . . God forgive my unworthy doubts, 
I thought you kept me there for any reason but the 
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one you gave. I never dreamed . . . oh, but you are 
great . . . great . . . inspired!” 

He took both Pascal’s nerveless hands to his lips. 
Girolamo, bursting in, stopped, astounded at the sight 
of Carlos, laughing, crying, pressing Pascal’s hands 
to his heart. 

“He has gone mad,” he thought. “Now, this is 
serious.” 

“Why are you here?” Pascal was asking, trying to 
release his hands. “Carlos, why are you not in Rome?” 

Carlos looked up at him. 

“I have been a dumb blind fool, Pascal mio, don’t 
rub it in.” 

Pascal’s lips twitched with the ghost of a wan smile. 
“I don’t intend to, but I want to hear . . .” 

Carlos straightened himself. 

“It has happened as you knew it would, as you 
foresaw.” 

“Yes? Go on. The details?” 

Carlos bit his hp. 

“I almost didn’t get the news, I almost failed. I was 
so blind. But you knew all along.” He drew out a 
document. “I have it here, all the dastardly, heart- 
breaking, hellish terms! Two hundred thousand francs. 
Ten years to pay. Corsica sold to the French . . . sold 
to the French, by the Genoese!” 

“What!” 

Pascal snatched the paper. 

“It is all there!” Carlos recited fiercely. “France to 
reoccupy all of Corsica, Genoa to surrender all cl aim 
to sovereignty ... oh, not to us, to whom the land 
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belongs ... to France! To France, in consideration 
of the payment of two hundred thousand francs for 
ten years. Genoa to reclaim Corsica at any time 
by repayment of the yearly amount and the costs 
of occupation. A bill of sale, a shameful bill of sale! 
You foresaw it, you alone. Even you didn’t want to 
put it into words, so monstrous a thing ... so you 
sent me to Rome, to straighten out the matter of the 
bishops ... all the time it was for this. Pascal mio, I 
have traveled without rest or food or thought, I have 
come home to fight beside you. We will fight? We are 
prepared?” 

Pascal put the paper down, turning a gray face to 
Carlos; twice he tried to speak, at last he said flatly, 
in an unnatural voice: 

“Of course we’ll fight, but we are not prepared.” 

“Not prepared? But you knew . . .” 

“I knew,” Pascal lied, “but I dared not prepare, it 
might have seemed aggression . . . now, of course . . 

His hand holding the paper shook, the letters 
wavered before his bloodshot eyes. He made an effort. 
He must think . . . 

“Have you been home?” he asked. 

“Yes, for an instant only. I did not delay.” 

“And — ^Letizia? How did she take this?” 

“Stunned. I left her white and shaken. So are all of 
us . . . Corsica . . . Corsica . . . sold like a sack of corn, 
by Genoa, to France! When we are independent, we 
have a government, we have you, treaties, agreements, 
international laws . . .” Carlos was stridmg about the 
room, babbling wildly, incoherent with indignation. 
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shaking first Girolamo, then Pascal. Finally he flung 
himself on the bed. 

“Just let me rest an hour now that I am here, then 
we can act. You’ll get the Consulta together . . .” 

“Now, in the middle of the night?” 

“Can we afford to lose an hour?” Carlos sat up. 
“No, I am wrong to make suggestions, to be im- 
patient. You who had the genius to suspect the dan- 
ger know the means to combat it.” He subsided 
humbly. “We are in your hands. May I speak to the 
Consulta when it does meet?” 

“Yes, and you are right, a meeting now, tonight . . . 
Girolamo, rouse the guards, tell them there is danger 
to the nation, they must run with this message to all 
the members of the assembly in Corte, and to those 
who are away. They must summon everyone to the 
Consulta, now, immediately. First, bring me some 
brandy, I am faint. Signor Carlos, too, could prob- 
ably eat.” 

“No,” Carlos said with his eyes closed, “bring me 
some chocolate, that’s all I’ll take.” 

“Chocolate,” Pascal repeated mechanically, “make 
some at once.” 

“I have it all ready in the big pot . . .” Girolamo 
stopped, dismayed. Master and man stared at each 
other bleakly. 

“Wait!” Pascal stepped into the hall. “Run to the 
signora, tell her . . . tell her . . .” He shook his head. 
“There is nothing to tell, except that I understand. I 
understand and I will see her as soon as I can.” 

He turned, going slowly back to his room, to Carlos, 
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resting confidently on what was to have been, that 
night, Letizia’s surrender-bed. He sat down at his 
desk. He stared at his face in the glass above it. It 
looked worn, ill, uncertain, it looked old. He sighed. 
Corsica betrayed and unprepared, Carlos home, the 
precious hour gone ... he put his head in his hands. 
Brandy! He would feel better when the brandy came. 



CHAPTER XIX 


Before dawn enough members of the Consulta were 
routed out and assembled to make a meeting possible. 
The guttering candles and the pale light from the 
window made each man’s face seem gray and haggard, 
leaning forward, listening to Carlos speak. He was not 
in his travel-stained coat, he had been home to change 
his clothes and to snatch a moment with Letizia. He 
was pleading passionately: 

“The Corsican nation does not allow herself to be 
bought or sold like a flock of sheep sent to market! 
There, there is the man to whom we turn in this 
supreme hour, Pascal Paoli, father of our country. He 
liberated us from the Genoese, he suppressed vendetta, 
he humanized the penal laws, he gave us our code, 
well-suited to the social and economic conditions of 
our island, he has reduced crime and kept the taxes 
low, he has presented us with a constitution which I 
can assure you from my recent travels is admired in 
many countries as a model; he founded the port of 
lie Rousse, he founded the University of Corte, what 
other has done so much for Corsica? Now, Corsicans, 
we see all this in jeopardy through the treachery, the 
base intrigues, the foul devices of our enemies! To 
whom can we turn, whom should we trust, what shall 
we do but fight . . . fight, to the last drop of the last 
blood of the last man that our children, and our chil- 
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dren’s children, may live in a free Corsica. Let us place 
our lives, our fortunes, ourselves in the hands of this 
man whom we have chosen to be our leader. Down 
with the Genoese! Down with the French! Viva 
PaoH!” 

Pascal, his head in his hands, liste ning , thought: 

“Each word a stab at my disloyalty. Oh, young 
Carlos, my heir, my adopted son, my friend, God 
grant you need never know how near I have betrayed 
you as I did betray my country, for this news you 
stumbled on by accident, and credit me with knowing 
. . . this news is only ours because my lust kept you 
in Rome. And we are unprepared.” 

“Viva, viva, viva, Pascal PaoH!” 

The cry was taken up. Carlos with shining eyes and 
outstretched hands called: 

“General! Our General!” 

Pascal looked up. 

“The General!” 

He rose. 

“Signors we have no choice but to give in now, 
ignobly, or to fight, but I must warn you, we are not 
deahng with the Genoese. France is a formidable 
enemy, outnumbering us by thousands to our one, in 
men, in guns, in ships, in all resources.” 

“Fight! Fight!” 

“I call, then, for a vote. Those in favor, stand.” 

There was a rustling Hke the libeccio blowing over 
trees. Every man was on his feet. 

“Very well — ” his head went up — “my brother 
Clement shall lead and equip the southern army; Gen- 
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eral Giocante Grimaldi and Signor Gaffori, whom I 
now appoint commanders, will equip and lead the 
western divisions. I myself set out today for Moro- 
saglia, which will be headquarters for our guerrilla 
troops, I will assemble, train and lead them. You, 
Carlos — ” his voice faltered for a moment — “Signor 
Buonaparte, holding the rank of captain which I now 
confer on you, will remain here, supervising the re- 
cruitment of the central troops, taking my place in 
the assembly.” 

There, it was done, the sacrifice. He had relin- 
quished her. He would be leaving her forever, with 
a husband at her side to console her. Would she under- 
stand? Would she understand that only Corsica, and 
Corsica in deadly need, had taken him away? He 
would not see her to say good-bye. He had already 
said good-bye, to happiness, to tenderness that might 
have warmed his days, to passion, to the passion of his 
life. 

(“Loved Letizia, God mend the days for you and 
bring you peace. The tiger has been murdered in his 
cage.”) 

“Members of the Consulta, the assembly is ad- 
journed. Let us bear ourselves as Corsicans before the 
astonished world!” 

Two hours later, riding out of Corte behind his 
guards, with Girolamo at his side, he reined in sud- 
denly, he waited, looking back. There it was, towering 
on its crag, shining in the light of a new day, the white 
citadel, the town, the church in the square, with two 
sturdy houses, his and hers . . . Tears came to his eyes. 
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Girolamo, urging his mule closer, dared to hy his 
hand on Pascal’s knee. 

“I know.” 

“You should.” Pascal grinned mirthlessly. “It seems 
to me I read you a moral lecture. How did it go? ” 

“Master!” 

“Well? It’s surely your turn now.” 

Girolamo thought quickly. 

“You said one thing that still is true.” 

“Did I?” 

“You said a man’s strength should be given to his 
country.” 

“So it shall. Only there’s no man here.” He touched 
his chest. “Just a national symbol. Pascal’s dead. You, 
Girola, you saw him die, you were with him his last 
hours. What comes now . . .” 

He shook his reins. Horse and mule swung down 
the hill after their companions. 




PART FIVE 


1768 - 1769 




CHAPTER XX 


Once more the sound of the shell was heard in Corsica, 
blowing across the hills; once more men left their 
villages, on mules, on foot, carrying guns and pro- 
visions. Their sons went with them, a new generation, 
marching to join the General who had led their 
fathers. 

Troops were assembling on the slopes of the chest- 
nut country. Since vendetta was abolished, there were 
few experienced killers, but there were hunters, shep- 
herds, and goatherds who knew the maquis, and some 
ex-bandits among the older men whom Pascal could 
use as ofEcers. 

By June the Corsicans were fairly weU-equipped 
with ammunition and hidden stocks of food. But the 
month went badly. The Comte de Marbeuf, marching 
inland from Bastia with five thousand men, took 
Nebbio, establishing communications between Bastia 
and San Fiorenzo, blocking off the whole of the north- 
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em cape. The Marquis de Chauvelin disembarked be- 
hind him with fifteen thousand more. 

“We must wait,” Pascal told his angry generals as 
news of the invasion trickled in. (Chauvelin had issued 
a proclamation calling on the people to submit; Chau- 
velin had executed twenty men; Chauvelin had taken 
all the seaports north of Bastia.) “We must wait. We 
cannot meet the enemy on the plain. We cannot spare 
a single man to reinforce our people in the north. It’s 
the old story: we’re outnumbered, twenty to three 
this time, and the enemy has reserves which we have 
not. His supplies are unlimited, coming in regularly 
from Italy and France. Ours are only what we can 
rake up here, in our island, blockaded from the Con- 
tinent. Although I have some hope that England will 
send us help. Our strategy must be to entice the enemy 
into the maquis; then as he blunders in the under- 
growth, fall on him, hack at him, by sortie and sur- 
prise, always running before he can engage us. Thus 
we shall weaken and reduce his strength until we dare 
risk a pitched battle to defeat him.” 

“It’s hard to wait,” Clement said somberly, “hearing 
such stories . . . students murdered . . . farmers pillaged 
. . , townsfolk shot.” 

“Still we must wait.” 

“Will the enemy make the mistake of turning in- 
land to confront us?” young General Gaffori asked 
doubtfully. 

“I think so. Sooner or later he must take Corte to 
conquer Corsica, and we are in the way.’? 
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“We shall be always in the way,” Clement said 
grimly. 

July crawled by and August. It was hot. The men 
were restless and impatient, as the French slowly 
brought up troops to the edge of the maquis. The 
Corsicans, lying out on the hills above, watched all the 
preparations for the coming fight. Their officers had 
a hard time to keep them from rushing down, throw- 
ing away their chances of defending Corsica, throwing 
away their lives. The French had well-placed artillery. 

“It’s not only,” an ex-bandit officer growled, “that 
we’d lose half our men charging across those fields — 
we could spare a lot of you fools and idiots . . . hut 
the guns, the ammunition! We can’t spare those! Lie 
down, lie down and wait! A good Corsican learns to 
stick his stiletto into the ribs of his enemy, from the 
side, behind a bush, in the night, unseen, unheard, so 
that he can fight again and yet again, once more and 
another time, always when the enemy is sure he’s 
done for.” 

Pascal, passing, approved this speech. 

“Show them what you mean, Giuseppe. Let them 
creep up on each other.” He waved the letter in his 
hand “Give them plenty of practice, but don’t let 
them lull or disable themselves.” 

News from England was mised. Boswell wrote: 

“Mr. Burke has spoken for you in the House. The 
Duke of Devonshire is reported raising funds on your 
behalf. Mr. Barlow Trecothwick and Mr. Samuel 
Vaughan are collecting public monies for your relief. 
But as for our great hopes, they meet with indiffer- 
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men, my Lord Holland remarked the other day; ‘We 
are not such fools as to go to war because Mr. Boswell 
has been in Corsica.’ ” 

Pascal folded the letter thoughtfully. No, England 
would not go to war, the money collected might or 
might not arrive. Supplies of any kind would have 
been better than money. Meanwhile there were the 
French. And where was Letizia? Ah, love, ah, love, 
teach me to know, to recognize, what my mind does 
accept — ^that you have gone from me. My heart longs 
on. My cheated senses stir at memories, at sights and 
sounds . . . even a moth, flying against me in the night, 
makes my blood leap Letizia, do you think of me? 

The French struck. They struck in September at 
the town of Furiani, then at Murato. The time had 
come to resist. Clement led the counterattack. The 
French were careless. Overrunning Corsica so far had 
been child’s play. Now, in the night, they were set 
upon by shadows, murdered by shapes, fired on from 
empty streets, untenanted houses, rushed in the rear, 
cut off from companions. They ran, they ran in panic 
from Murato to the waiting guerrillas in the bushes. 
Dawn of September 15, 1768, saw the patriots’ first 
victory. French casualties were high. 

“Twenty to one living makes forty to one dead,” 
the grinning men reported. This was worth waiting 
for. Girolamo, saddling a mule to take the news to 
General Gaffori and to Carlos, saw Pascal shake his 
head. 
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“Isn’t my general satisfied with his victory?” he 
asked, concerned. 

“Oh, yes. But it won’t be so easy at Borgo.” 

“Is Borgo next?” 

Pascal nodded. 

The French will be more wary. This time we will 
have to fight.” He smiled wearily at Girolamo’s 
anxious face. “It’s a good start,” he conceded. “Excel- 
lent. Be sure to report it so.” 

Girolamo cleared his throat. 

“I wish . . .” he said, and stopped. 

“Yes, well?” 

“Could Francesco take the dispatches, so that I can 
stay with you?” 

Pascal considered him thoughtfully. 

“It takes no skill to ride a mule,” Girolamo said 
scornfully. “There are more important things I can 
do for my general. I’d like to fight again and I can 
shoot.” 

“Very well.” Pascal hesitated. He cleared his throat. 
“TeU whoever goes to inquire how things are in Corte 
with our friends, the . . . the Cazenovas, the Buona- 
partes . . .” 

“Yes.” Girolamo knew now why Pascal wanted to 
send him. “I’ll tell Francesco to bring all the news.” 

Pascal turned away abrupdy. Girolamo sighed, look- 
ing after him. The General was thin and shrunken, he 
had lost weight, his eyes were bothering him, and his 
shoulders sagged a little when he walked. “He’s get- 
ting old,” Girolamo thought, dismayed, “but, old or 
not, he’U rescue Corsica.” 
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A line of disconsolate French prisoners came by, 
clambering awkwardly in their heavy boots, through 
the twisting paths. They looked hot and tired. Two of 
them were wounded. The Corsicans looked at them 
with scorn. These were the thieves who would steal 
another people’s land. 

“Where are you taking them?” Girolamo asked 
curiously. 

“To the General. He wants to examine them. And 
then, I hope . . The guard gestured toward the hill- 
side, cocked his finger pulled an imaginary trigger, 
gr innin g. The French stiffened. What sort of fighters 
were these who would murder prisoners? Girolamo 
shook his head. 

“He won’t let you.” 

“Pity.” 

“They can be exchanged for some of our men.” 

“Yes, there’s that, but still . . .” He prodded a limp- 
ing sergeant, roughly. “Walk up there, sons of pigs, 
jackals to the Genoese, receivers, thieves . . .” 

The prisoners climbed stolidly, not understanding 
the vernacular. They were sick of stumbling among 
these scrubby bushes on these eternal hills. Why 
should their king want this Corsica when he had 
France? When would they see home again, and a glass 
of good red wine? It was humiliating to be taken 
prisoner by this rabble which didn’t even wear a 
uniform. The sergeant spat. The guard snapped to 
attention, glaring, as a man came into sight. The glare 
was for the sergeant, who spat again, enjoying the 
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rigidity of his captor. This, then, was a Corsican offi- 
cer coming; he took a look; his expression changed. 

“Your regiment.?” Pascal asked in faultless French. 

“Fortieth — ^sir.” 

“Yours.?” 

“Twenty-third — sir.” 

The interrogation continued. One did not fool with 
this man. One answered. One wondered less at the 
events of the Murato night. One asked himself if 
really the war would be over in a month, and the 
troops home for Christmas? 

Christmas saw Borgo in Corsican hands, Murato 
resisting French attacks, the Marquis de Chauvelin, dis- 
comfited, returned to France because of his “ill 
health,” the Comte de Marbeuf, left in command, ask- 
ing, tongue in cheek, for an armistice. Pascal granted 
it. He was busy mobilizing every man in Corsica, 
every man who could shoot, or lead a mule, or carry 
a load. 

Winter passed; suddenly, imperceptibly, the days 
changed, the snows began to melt, swelling the rush- 
ing green and white of the mountain streams. The 
earth had a smell of spring, of expectancy. Golo was 
swollen to twice its size. Now was the time for the 
French to attack if they meant to open a spring cam- 
paign. General de Vaux, their new commander, evi- 
dently agreed; spies reported five long columns leav- 
ing Bastia. 



CHAPTER XXI 


“O Loiu> my God, pardon the crimes of this enemy 
whom Thou hast delivered into my hands, and take 
him to Thyself.” 

Clement, lying on his stomach among the myrtle 
and the thyme, squinted down the barrel of his gun. 
Ah . . . the shot was true. The blurred shape rolled 
over, kicking, clutching; it was not a log. Clement 
crossed himself. 

“How many?” a voice behind him asked. 

Pascal crawled beside him to peer out. 

“So you still pray before you kill.” 

Clement flushed. 

“Yes, when I have time and remember. When I see 
our own men hit I forget.” 

Pascal’s eyes were on the ravine. 

“I wish I had your faith.” 

Clement grunted. 

“You could, but your mind is clouded with sensual- 
ity.” 

Pascal moved abruptly. Clement shifted the musket, 
reaching for his arm. 

“I know. You’re thinking: ‘It would better become 
you, Clement, to concern yourself with affairs of the 
soul rather than with the body — another man’s body 
at that.’ I will agree with you. What news is there 
from Corte?” 
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“None.” 

Ah, well, we are making all the news just now.” 

Pascal was silent, his heart far away. Corte, Letizia, 
Carlos! He wrenched it back to the hillsi de, the climb- 
ing enemy, the flashing water of the Goio far below. 

“Do you think my strategy is right? Clement, tell!” 

“So far you’ve won, haven’t you? You’ve kept 
your troops intact. What more can you do?” 

Pascal sighed. 

Sometimes it seems to me God sets His face against 
the progress of a little state.” 

Clement rolled over. 

“When did you eat? Let us be sensible. Get Giro- 
lamo to give you some bread and cheese. What 
you think God speaks in French or English and not 
Corsican?” 

“Three days, three nights,” Girolamo thought, 
“they haven’t managed to cross. They won’t cross. 
We’U keep them on the southern side. We’ll drive 
them back.” He was beside himself with exhaustion 
and the strange exhilaration bom of it. His clothes 
were wet and sodden from falling in the stream. That 
was when he’d got the idea of rocks, of throwing rocks 
on the swimming French. Kerplunk! On their naked 
backs, like sinking frogs. It worked. They must have 
drowned a dozen men before the others scrambled out 
on their own side. Let them stay there, to be shot at 
from the hill. Six months of war, this deadly war, and 
three days of the present fight! The French had every- 
thing, guns, ammunition, columns, columns of men, 
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twenty to one, thirty to one, but they hadn’t got past 
Murato, they hadn’t crossed the Golo. They were 
trying to cross it now. This was the deciding battle, 
the battle for Corsica. One could not believe it! How 
was it possible? Of course, the General must win, the 
General would win. Every ounce of strength that 
could be wrung out of the country fought behind him 
on those hills! Even the women now were fighting 
beside their men. Girolamo plunged his hands into the 
icy stream. Ah, that was good, that was healing, he 
had swollen wrists, from lifting the heavy rocks, from 
throwing them. There was a lull now that the French 
had run. Oh, God, if he could sleep! 

Carlos rode into Morosaglia at dawn, behind him 
a long string of mules, with ammunition and supplies. 
Letizia rode beside him. Pascal saw them as he left 
his father’s house. He stopped in his tracks, reeling 
against the door. Letizia was wrapped in a heavy cloak. 
His eyes went to her face. It was there. It was hers. 

“Welcome to headquarters,” he said foolishly, sur- 
prised that he could speak. Carlos swung himself 
down. 

“We would have been here sooner, but we had a 
brush with the French . . .” 

He was lifting Letizia from the saddle. She slid from 
it clumsily, wearily, making an effort to smile. Pascal 
caught his lip. He stared. She looked at him wistfully, 
from very far away. He saw she expected a child. “It 
might have been mine!” he thought with a swift pang 
as he turned aside. He caught Carlos by the arm. 
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“This is no place for her.”' 

“I know, but she wanted to come, to be with me — 
at a time like this, it’s natural. Besides” — ^he shrugged 
— “she’s as safe here as anywhere. As loyal Corsicans 
we stand or fall together, all of us.” 

“Go into the house,” Pascal muttered. “It is not in 
order ... we have not been here long enough ...” 

Carlos laughed. 

“This is war, not a minuet. Letizia has been fired 
at. She won’t notice dust.” 

Fired at! Here. Walking through the door of his 
house. Expecting a child. A sudden wave of emotion 
swept him. 

“Carlos,” he said, “Letizia . . .” He stopped. He 
wrenched his eyes away. “Where was I going?” he 
thought. “What was I doing before they came?” 

“Carlos — ” now he remembered — “Giocante Grim- 
aldi is here. I’m sending him to hold Canavaggia. It’s 
good you’ve arrived with supphes. I want you to come 
at once and confer with him . . . Letizia . . . ?” 

“She’ll be all right,” Carlos said carelessly, “she’s 
strong as a mule — a mare, I should say. Just let her go 
in and he down, pretty soon she’ll be serving us a 
meal. We’U have all the comforts of home.” 

Pascal kept his eyes very carefully on the cobble- 
stones in the square, so that Carlos could not read the 
murderous rage in them. Letizia disappeared. He 
looked after her. She had not spoken a word. 

It was strange to be in Morosagha, in his father’s 
house, in which he hved as a boy, to which he re- 
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turned as Liberator, from which he walked with 
Clement to take his oath of office, on a spring day- 
much like this. Now he was walking with Carlos to a 
conference of officers, a hurried meeting of wearied 
men pitting their resources against the strength of 
France. It would be held in the same room, in the 
monastery with the green acacia in the court outside. 
He was not thinking of that. His mind was in the 
house he had left. Letizia under his own roof! Every 
nerve in him ached to turn, to go running back, to 
take her in his arms. Lost to him, carrying Carlos’s 
child, she still was all he wanted, all he loved. 

Her new face floated before him. Lines of weari- 
ness, of suffering, altered the face he knew. He had 
clung to that earlier Letizia all these months. Now 
she was here, and she was changed. It frightened him. 
Unconsciously he had stopped the clock for her when 
he left Corte, in his mind. It had not stopped, it had 
ticked on and on. She was older, further away from 
him than the actual time of those six months. She had 
matured. He would no longer have called her so 
readily: “My young love.” Letizia! If ever a man had 
needed not to see her now, now that he must strain 
every ounce of himself to meet the French! 

Carlos was speaking. 

“As far as we can tell from Corte, there are three 
northern columns, one coming up the valley of Tavig- 
nano . . .” 

“We know that,” Pascal interrupted brusquely. 
“One will try to attack Corte from Ajaccio, and one 
is making its way to Porte Vecchio.” 
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They turned in at the convent gate. Monks and 
soldiers sprang toward them, the air was full of 
clamored questions. Pascal took the chair. He heard 
his voice say calmly: 

“Our strategy is to attack the French in the narrow 
Golo valley. To succeed we must keep their three 
northern columns from joining forces, until after we 
have disposed of the two columns facing us here. You, 
General Galfori, will occupy and hold the heights of 
Lento; you. General Grimaldi, will occupy and hold 
Canavaggia. We will attack with all the reserves we 
have, when the French attempt to cross the Golo. 
That should be at any time, today, tomorrow, cer- 
tainly this week. Our men are ready now. Signor 
Buonaparte has brought supplies. We wiU divide them 
equally between us. We all need more, far more than 
we can get, on us all equally wiU hang the French 
defeat.” 

He paused. The two generals got to their feet, 
saluted, and went out. Still he stood there, silent. Car- 
los touched his arm. 

“Will you take me to the outpost?” he asked. “I 
should like to see the disposition of the French, and 
of our troops.” 

Pascal ignored him, turning to the abbot: 

“Have the infirmary ready for more wounded, 
father. This time there wiU be enough to occupy even 
you!” 

“If I send Carlos alone to the outpost,” he was 
thinking, “I can go back and talk to her.” But even as 
his mind made pictures and his heart leaped, he knew 
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that he would go with Carlos. Men were waiting for 
his leadership, lying on the hiUs, their muskets 
cocked against the French. There was nothing he 
could give Letizia, now, but this: since she believed in 
him, he would do his best. He would lead, fight, fore- 
see, contrive, be ten of himself because of her, and 
afterward there would be another gift — ^Joseph and 
this child to come that might have been his, would 
live in the land he saved, they would be free. 

A shout ahead brought his attention back. Carlos 
ran to the ravine. Pascal followed, ducking through 
the undergrowth. Now he could see the gleam of the 
Golo, far below. Straggling batches of blue and red 
lined the banks, and were crossing it. This was the 
long-expected French advance. He crawled to his 
chosen crag halfway down the slope; here, braced 
against a cork tree, with his back to a rock, he had a 
wide view of the valley. Girolamo was already there 
with flags and shell, ready to signal orders. He smiled 
happily as Pascal reached him. Now the long waiting 
was over, now the fight had begun! 



CHAPTER XXII 


The people of Morosaglia had a good view of the 
battle, those who were left behind to see. Every man 
or woman who could hold or load a musket was in the 
maquis, fighting; every child who could drive a 
donkey, every beast that could carry a load. Only the 
very old, the very young, and the pregnant stayed to 
go about the work of the village. Smoke rose from 
chimneys, hot food was waiting for the tired guerrillas 
at any hour they might climb back. Letizia helped 
load ammunition, sacks of chestnut bread, and wine, 
in the courtyard of Pascal’s house. She baked long 
loaves lilte the other women, her eyes on the window, 
watching the sweep of the ravine. 

Carlos came back twice on the first day. The fight- 
ing was going well. The French were being driven 
back across the stream. They had lost heavily. 

“Golo is dammed with bodies,” he said exultantly. 
“I think we’re going to win, Letizia, I think we’re 
going to win! ” 

Letizia smiled, absently, while she served him stewed 
kid and a bottle of cedratine. There was no doubt in 
her mind that they would win. The question was, how 
quickly and at what price? 

He was gone again for two days. She was left alone, 
with the flash of the French guns for company at 
night, and the continuous roar of them by day, mixed 
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with the rattle of muskets and the plaintive sound of 
the shell, echoing through the valley. The hills flung 
back the sound, jumbled and intensified. From the 
window she could see occasional skirmishes. Her 
thoughts were as confused as the battle. She worried 
about Joseph left in Corte with the Cazenovas, she 
was anxious about Carlos, the future, the coming child, 
but her deeper thoughts were of Pascal. When she 
remembered him it was as though she hung suspended 
over a ravine, with lights, mist, singing birds, roses 
and a moon, below; she would hang there dizzily, 
waiting, wanting to fall. At the last moment she 
crawled back, never to be his, never to forget. Oh, 
yes, her heart would beat at his name, her breast ache, 
her hands half go to her throat and fall again. She was 
at the mercy of a suggestion, of a memory, of a breath 
of him forever; now she was in his house, surrounded 
by his things, a stranger, a guest, while he crouched in 
the bushes, among those noises and flashes, fighting for 
Corsica. 

On the long journey from Corte she had longed to 
see him, thought of it, pictured it; when they met she 
had not spoken. There was nothing to say. It was over. 
She had Carlos and the other children to care for. 
That was her life now, Carlos and the other children. 
Carlos took his place among them, someone to be 
plaimed for, Hved with, catered to and loved, of 
course. Oh, yes, assuredly one loved one’s oldest child 
who called himself a husband, but that wasn’t love as 
Pascal had revealed it to her, as it came to some, as it 
might have come to Letizia. No, that wasn’t love, it 
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was habit, custom, security, the pattern of life. Still 
it was good, and “pourvu que 5a doure.” She sighed. 
There was the sound of hoofs, and of rapid feet cross- 
ing the cobbles below. She leaned out eagerly: 

“Who is it?” 

“Girolamo.” 

“What has happened? Are they . . . ?” 

“Your husband and the General are well. They said 
to tell you they were hungry.” 

“Wait, I’m coming down to hear the news. I’ll help 
you load. I’ve got enough provisions for a regiment.” 

She took to the stairs. Girolamo was already in the 
kitchen, putting loaves into a sack. He was eating, 
cramming the crumbled bread into his mouth. 

“The French,” he spluttered through a shower of 
crumbs “are breaking rank. If they run it will be a 
rout. You’ll see us coming through here in pursuit.” 

“What? Are they running this way?” 

“No, no. I meant we’ll take the short cut and go 
down to head them off. Don’t be afraid. They couldn’t 
take this hillside even if they won. It’s never been 
taken yet, in all the wars against the Genoese. You’re 
safe enough here. The only French you’ll see will be 
prisoners.” 

“I’m not afraid,” Letizia said, “I just wanted to 
know.” 

Girolamo washed down the bread with some wine. 
His face was streaked with dust, his eyes sung in his 
head. He looked pushed beyond endurance as he stood 
there, swaying by the water pot. 

“It is terrible,” she said, “poor Girolamo!” 
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“It is one to twenty, and still they run,” he 
answered, throwing back his head. “Help me witli the 
food, signora, help me to load the mule.” 

She followed him to the courtyard. 

“Tell him,” she said suddenly, and they both knew 
whom she meant, “tell him his house is loved, cared 
for, clean. Tell him I am glad to cook his bread.” 

Tears came to her eyes. Girolamo looked away. 

“He does not forget the signora,” he stammered, 
“one can always see that.” 

“Tell him to take care.” 

Girolamo nodded. He swung himself on the mule 
with a tired grunt. “Look for us all in a day or two,” 
he called as he clattered away. 

They came, in twos and threes at first, breasting the 
slopes to the village, muskets on their backs, their war 
bonnets flapping free, the backs of their coats full of 
provisions, ammunition, accouterment taken from the 
French. These were the least tired, who swung by 
first. Some of them had their wives walking with them, 
carrying more equipment. Letizia envied them. 

She stood with the villagers, the old, the very young, 
a sprinkling of women walking heavily like herself, 
watching the men arrive. Now and then a child 
squealed with excitement, running to clasp the knees 
of a striding man, to be shaken off good-humoredly 
as the man went on. They were not stopping; these 
first fighters were the advance, to cut off the enemy, 
to hold him till the rest arrived. 

They waved, they shouted news, they snatched at 
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drinks, but they did not stop. Xhey were gone in a 
cloud of dust, with all the dogs of the village trotting 
beside, to be driven home by stones. 

There was a lull then, before the next batch arrived- 
These came slower, there were more of them. They 
turned into the doors of houses, they set down bundles 
in courtyards, they stretched themselves in the shade 
while clucking parents ran with food and drink. They 
had, perhaps, an hour to spare. They were waiting 
for their ofScers. These were Carlos’s men and Clem- 
ent’s. Some were wounded, Scowling and defiant, they 
kept with the rest, unless they were so badly hurt 
they were taken to the monastery at the foot of the 
hill. They intended to be in at the finish, and each man 
felt it was the finish this time of the French. They 
shouted happily to one another, to the villagers, to the 
lean dogs sniffing at their feet: 

“A)o! Ajo! We have them now!” 

Carlos rode in presently on a stocky horse taken 
from the French. He had liked its looks, but after the 
morning’s climb, discovered it was stumble-footed, un- 
accustomed to hills. He would leave it behind with 
Letizia, and change to a Corsican mule. He told this 
in the first breath. He was excited, beside himself, 
drunk with the fighting. His voice was hoarse, his eyes 
bloodshot. He drank the wine in gulping draughts, 
wiped his lips with the back of his hand, leaned to kiss 
her, and disappeared, before she had time to ask him 
anything. There was nothing to ask, she had heard the 
news shouted back and forth among the men who 
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now in jostling groups were streaming after him. Soon 
they too had vanished in a dreadful dust. 

Letizia sat on a stone bench by the door, her pitcher 
beside her. It was here Pascal found her at the fall of 
dusk. He came with his limping rearguard who had 
fought aU day. Most of the men were wounded, all 
of them dragged wearily, silently, lads from the vil- 
lage, into houses they had left, taking their com- 
panions with them, strangers from across the hills, 
deserters from the French — ^there were quite a few — 
men from the next village or the hamlet up the road, 
too tired to get any farther. There were places for all, 
on the cool friendly floors of the houses, on the 
cobbles of the courts, in the straw of stables. Men 
dropped where they stood and were waited on 
proudly. 

Now, and then a man or a woman whispered to a 
friend: “Juan? Piedro?” looking down the empty road 
from the ravine, falling silent as the lad’s head turned 
aside and he crossed himself, going apart a moment, 
hiding tears. This was no time to grieve, even for sons, 
husbands, daughters, with personal, aching grief, this 
was a time to serve the guerrillas of Corsica. They 
were to stay the night, going on at dawn, to reinforce 
the rest, already engaged perhaps, with the cream of 
the French. Those were the orders. They had the 
night. Soon music began to sound in the village, citras 
and song, shouting and laughter. Fires were built in 
open places beneath the stars. 

Pascal turned in at his gate. It was natural to find 
Letizia waiting, natural to see her move to take his 
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horse, to help him with the heavy straps of his pack. 
He stopped her, but it was natural. This was how a 
man felt when he came home to his wife. He smiled, 
needing no words. Girolamo, coming behind him, took 
the horse and the pack. Letizia went into the house. 
Pascal followed. She faced him at the kitchen door. 
“Well?’’ he said, and took her into his arms. 

With the first long hungry kiss an unexpected, un- 
accustomed peace came to them both. She slid her lips 
from his, saying against his cheek: 

“I knew you would come when the others came. 
How long can you stay?” 

“I must go on tonight, when the moon is high.” 
“One hour? Two hours?” 

He nodded, his mouth against her hair. 



CHAPTER XXIIl 


All day long the rout of the French continued. The 
Corsicans grew weary of chasing them, catching 
them, killing them, taking them prisoner. It was a 
great victory. All they needed now was a chance to 
rest, which never came as they drove on. 

Suddenly the escaping French began to stand, to 
resist, to attack, to grow in numbers, to stream down 
from the hills, new troops, new troops . . . The tired 
Corsicans trapped below began to understand. Gen- 
eral Gaffori, General Grimaldi, must have been de- 
feated. These were the northern columns they were 
to separate, to hold in check. Tliey had failed. 

These fresh troops rushing on the Corsicans had 
never been engaged. Was it betrayal, or stupidity.^ 
The battle changed. Now it was Carlos and his men, 
running desperately before a charge. Now it was 
Clement, fighting a stubborn rearguard defense, yield- 
ing bush by bush, losing men to the right and left of 
him, using their bodies as a rampart, holding on. Now 
the line broke, Pascal with three hundred guerrillas 
was swept to the banks of the Golo, surrounded, fired 
on by his own troops at the bridge. 

“Can’t they see us?” Girolamo cursed beside him, 
“Are they traitors? Fools?” 

“Their orders were to fire on anyone approaching 
the bridge,” Pascal shouted, “and they’re doing it.” 
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“But not on us!” 

“Who’s in charge at the bridge?” Carlos, white- 
faced, flung himself on the slope beside Pascal. 

“Frattie was. God knows now. There were some 
French deserters with the rest. Perhaps they’ve 
turned.” 

The confusion grew. Some of the Corsicans tried 
to cross the Golo. They sank, in a cross fire from the 
troops on the bridge and the French on the hills. 

“We’ll be surrounded if we stay,” Carlos screamed 
above the din. 

Girolamo, shooting grimly from behind a corpse, 
shifted his weight, raising himself for a moment, to 
get a better range. Suddenly the musket left his hands, 
falling yards away. He started toward it, surprised. 
Before he could move, he found himself falling. 

“Why,” he thought, astounded, “this is . . . this is 
... I am shot! Sambocuccio! He got me, after all these 
years he got me!” 

But it was not Sambocuccio, knovdng Girolamo, 
hating him, having good reason to kill, it was a French- 
man, firing haphazardly, impersonally, a young 
Frenchman who came from Tours, asking nothing 
better than to return to Tours. 

Pascal saw Girolamo fall. He started toward him. 
Carlos pulled him back. 

“We’re surrounded. We must cut our way through. 
There, on the left, that’s weakest. You mustn’t fall into 
their hands. Save the leader! Cut a way through, use 
your stilettos, fight, for the General. He mustn’t be 
taken.” 
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“Men,” Pascal shouted grimly, “cut a way through 
for yourselves! We must fight and live to fight again 
for Corsica.” 

They rallied, they charged, they cut their way 
through. 

“Now,” Pascal panted, “to the hills, into the maquis, 
hide, disperse, make your way to your homes! ” 

He ran into the undergrowth with Carlos beside 
him and twenty faithful guards. As they clambered 
up the twisting goat paths, they could see the field 
spread out below. The French were advancing every- 
where, more and more of them, streaming down the 
heights from Lento and Canavaggia. Little groups of 
Corsicans were fighting on, surrounded, outnumbered, 
done for. 

“I should never have risked a pitched battle,” Pascal 
muttered, “it seemed our only chance, and if Grimaldi 
and Gaffori had fought as well as we . . .” 

“Sold!” Carlos answered bitterly. “They can’t have 
tried to fight, and we . . , we must have lost two thou- 
sand dead. All we had to fight with, isn’t it, Pascal, all 
we had to fight with, is down there? ” 

“Yes.” 

“It will take months, years, to assemble another 
band.” 

“In a few days, or weeks at most,” Pascal said 
gently, “the French will bring up another thirty 
thousand. It was a losing fight from the start. The 
game’s up, Carlos, Corsica is — ^French!” 

Carlos began to cry, heavy bitter tears he made no 
effort to hide or wipe away. Pascal crawled beside 
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him, his eyes on the stubble. He did not want to look 
into the patient faces of the men who climbed on 
either side of him, ready to die that he might escape. 
They had lost their Corsica, they would be French. 
Well, it was better to be French than Genoese. He 
had failed like his father, but he had done his best. 
Without him Corsica would have been Genoese, these 
fifteen years. Two thousand dead, thrown away in 
defeat. The number was conservative. There were 
many more dying, wounded, taken prisoner. He 
clambered on, his heart heavy for Girolamo, friends, 
Clement. 

When they were high in the bandit country safe 
from immediate pursuit, he halted the little band. 

“This is my last manifesto. You must take it with 
you, to every Corsican, by word of mouth. This is 
my message. Go to your homes, go about your work, 
keep freedom in your hearts, be French if you must, 
but Corsicans first. Deep in your souls remember those 
who died.” 

“What,” one man asked for the rest, “will happen 
to you?” 

“I shall go into exile, like my father. Like my father, 
I shall return if there is a chance.” 

He raised his eyes, looking at them gravely, one by 
one. 

“It was great odds. We fought honorably and well. 
We nearly won. We lost.” He choked. The men 
about him groaned. “We must go separate ways from 
here.” 

Carlos shouted, “I’m going with you!” 
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"I, too!” 

ujpj 

ujp> 

“None of you. Fm going to England. The French 
will be more lenient with me out of the way. They 
can make me a scapegoat. I can perhaps send help to 
you, money or supplies. You must stay here, for 
Corsica. She will need all her sons. And you,” he 
turned to Carlos, “have Letizia, your family.” He 
paused. “Carlos . . .” 

“Yes?” 

Carlos knelt beside him, looking into his face. It was 
the old Carlos, loving, impetuous, loyal. Pascal put a 
hand on his shoulder. “You must take her out of the 
chesmut country. She must not be found among the 
patriots. Take care of her! She — ^and you — are my 
share of Corsica, my family. Go to Ajaccio, Carlos, 
there you will be safe. You have connections among 
the French.” 

Men and women fled through the night, in groups, 
going to their villages. Wrapped in their heavy piloni 
cloaks, their dark silhouettes melted into the land- 
scape. They slept in caves. They crawled past French 
outposts, protected by the maquis, they straggled, 
wounded, spent, exhausted, home. 

The French, for the most part, turned blind eyes 
on this disappearance of an army they had fought. 
They knew the peasant who came to meet them, driv- 
ing goats or donkeys down the road, had come to 
meet them before, in another guise, but . . . the war 
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was over . . . they had no orders to molest him. They 
took the goat away, if they needed it, letting the 
man go. 

Officers were treated differently. They were taken 
prisoner, held for questioning, used as hostages, some- 
times shot. Carlos, making the difficult stages to 
Ajaccio, with Letizia walking beside him, for they 
dared not take a mule, thought it wiser to hide by 
day in goatherd shelters, caves and bushes, traveling 
only by dawn and dusk and night when it was clear 
enough. It was slow and taxing. 

“What was it he said to you on the hillside?” 
Letizia asked one night when she stumbled against 
a rock and lost her shoe, hearing it roll to the ravine. 

“He said Corsica needed all her sons.” 

There was the child to plan for. Yes. 

“If it’s a boy, let us call it something Corsican. 
Napoleon. That has a sound of Paoli in it.” 

She went painfully on, in her bare feet. 

Clement reached the monastery in Morosaglia a 
week after the battle. The abbot heard his confession, 
received his final vows, taking him into the order as 
the full-fledged monk he had so long wanted to be. 

“Even so,” he decided, “it will not be safe for you 
to stay here as his brother. You must go to our order 
in Italy, to Vallombrosa. You will be happy there. I 
will make arrangements.” 

Clement went to his familiar cell. Nothing was 
changed of its eternal peace. He sank to his knees. 
Now it was over, the politics, the fighting, the de- 
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mands of his country, he had another country, God’s. 
He could give himself up to the bliss of serving Him, 
in Vallombrosa, among the hills of Tuscany. 

“Poor Pascal,” he thought, “he has lost everything. 
Poor Corsica. But not poor Clement. Clement is rich 
at last.” 

He looked up the hillside to the house where he 
was born, standing white and lonely in the sunlight. 

“Poor Pascal,” he said again, remembering how 
they had breakfasted together under the vines the day 
of the oath of office. Well, some of the good work 
would stay, the university, perhaps, the port at He 
Rousse certainly, and die intangibles, a whole gen- 
eration of educated Corsicans. Some of it would stay, 
though the man was gone. 

A fishing boat put out from Porte Vecchio, making 
its way over the troubled waters of the Mediterranean. 
A man in the stem sat up quickly as the boat tacked 
to catch the drift of the offshore breeze. It was too 
dark to see the coast of Corsica, intimately revealed 
in the warm gusts blowing over him. It traveled far, 
the scent of the maquis. 

“AH that I loved, all that loved me, is there.” 

Ahead lay the damp mists of England, exile, failure, 
loneliness. He raised his arms in a hopeless gesture of 
longing. Corsica . . . Letizia . . . 
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